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NEW HOLLAND CURVED PEWS 


Most of today’s churches are being designed 
in a configuration, which curved seating 
would compliment. Many architects and 
designers compromise by using mitred pew 


segments, only because they cannot find a 
source for curved pews. NEW HOLLAND 


New Holland Church Furniture has been Church Furniture 


manufacturing curved pews for many years. 
They are available in all end styles and most 
pew body styles. Please write or phone for 


313 PROSPECT STREET # NEW HOLLAND, PA 17557 


more information. pF OEY SINCE 1919 
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Depend upon- 


church LIGHTING 
SPECIALISTS 
for Maximum Final Results 


Engineered for proven 
efficiency. 


Styled to complement your 
architecture, 


Dependable lifetime service. 


Write for our brochure “How 
to Select Your Eye-easy Church 
Lighting” to assist in pre- 
liminary planning. 


Request free Contemporary, 
Traditional or Colonial Cata- 
log based upon your needs. 


Personal counsel by our quali- 
fied lighting specialist in your 
area available. 


MANNING 
P CHURCH 
Jp LIGHTING 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. U.S.A. 


Notes and Comments 


The President's Message 


| 
lax 


After a successful National Conference in Berkeley, California, the 
first to be held on the West Coast, IFRAA is planning many new 
events. The 1988 National Conference will be in Houston, Texas 
and is being planned under the direction of fabric artist Win Cen- 
ter. The post-conference tour to Mexico is already being pro- 
grammed by Professor Donald Bruggink 

Regional conferences will be increased from two to six per year, 
with a conference being scheduled in each of the six regions annu- 
ally. Our last two regionals, in Houston in June and in Boston in 
November, were attended by overflow crowds. The success of these intense one-day 
seminars attests to the public's interest and enthusiasm in this field. Al Fisher is 
chairman of the next scheduled regional in Durham, N.C. | would like to thank all of 
the chairpersons and committee members who have contributed time and talent to 
both national and regional conferences 

The increase in quality and quantity of entries in our Art and Architecture Awards 
Program this year was very encouraging. The exhibition was held at the Judah L 
Magnes Museum in Berkeley and the award-winning architectural panels are sched- 
uled for travel to several cities throughout the U.S. in 1987. The Museum staff pro- 
duced a handsome brochure of the winning art and architectural entries. Congratula- 
tions to the award winners and thanks to the Museum staff and the IFRAA committee! 

To provide better continuity within our organization, the term of office for the Board 
of Directors has been extended to two years, with the term beginning at the national 
conference held biannually in September. We wish to involve more IFRAA members in 
leadership roles on the Board. This year the constituency of the Board will change 
with 30 percent new members. Thanks to all retiring members of the Board for their 
contributions toward the growth of IFRAA 

To strengthen our ties with the American Institute of Architects, we are exploring 
cooperative ventures between our organizations. In January | met with Eleanore Pet- 
tersen, the new liaison from the AIA Board of Directors. Already planned is an IFRAA 
sponsored two-hour prime time seminar at the National AIA Convention in Orlando, 
Florida in June. Also, the Board of Directors will meet and a promotion booth will 
display IFRAA materials to increase our visibility within AIA 

Tish Kendig is beginning her third year as Executive Director in our National office 
in Washington, D.C. The new personal computer for correspondence, mailing lists, 
budgets, etc., will hopefully free some of her time to advance IFRAA into new adven 
tures 

Faith & Form, edited by Betty Meyer and managed by the Review Board, continues to 
be the nation’s leading voice for quality art and architecture on the liturgical scene 

Our immediate past president, Bishop Russell W. Pearson, did a fine job of organiz- 
ing IFRAA nationally. | intend to build on the strengths and potentials of IFRAA and 
greatly expand our programs and services. IFRAA is becoming recognized as a true 
Interfaith Forum on Religion, Art and Architecture. We are receiving an increasing 
number of inquiries from secular periodicals and institutions. It is refreshing to think 
that our influence now impacts beyond the religious community into a wider world 
There is even a long range plan for an international conference in 1990, perhaps in 
Dublin, Ireland! 

| ask for your support and creative endeavor during the next two years 
Lawrence D. Cook, AIA 
1987-88 President 


IFRAA Endowment Fund 


Your Board of Directors announces the establishment of “The IFRAA Endowment 
Fund.” This fund will serve as a repository of bequests, memorial funds and gifts 


including the IFRAA Century Club Continued on page 4 
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understanding, and commitment MARIN. wamin oloealy 
: A wi e pastor of Our Lady 

to the dedication of a new church. {urdas Bnd tno architect 

u qw igas n helped to create a fitting en- 
4 i vironment for this new churc 
in Boca Raton, Florida. It’s 
recent dedication represents 
another milestone in 
Rambusch’s three generation 
association with the Church. 
The Rambusch art and craft 
studios designed and fabricate 
with stained glass, wood, meta 
fabric and stone...to fulfill the 
church’s liturgical needs with 
great skill, sensitivity and a 
historic understanding. 
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Our Lady Of Lourdes,Boca Raton, Florida. 
Most Reverend Thomas V. Daily, Bishop of Palm Beach; 
Monsignor Joseph O’Shea, Pastor. 

Harold Seckinger, AIA, Architect; 

Albinas Elskus, Stain Glass Designer. 


Stained glass/metal/woodi/lighting/liturgical furnishings W consultation/planning/design/fabrication/installatio! 


IN oles ej Com men tS Continued from page 2 


The trustees have set a fund goal of $20,000 by 1988 and $50,000 by 1990—the 50th 
anniversary of our religious architectural organization 

Contributions are tax deductible to the extent provided for by law. For further infor- 
mation contact your attorney or the office of IFRAA, 1777 Church Street, NW, Washing 
ton, DC 20036 


An Urban Oasis s 


This is how the May issue of The Architectural Record describes the Gruzen Partnership's 
new addition to New York's Jewish Theological Seminary: After a damaging fire of 


several years ago, the seminary held a limited, invited design competition which con- 
vinced them that sensitive architecture can be a positive additive and not a material 


ER 
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distraction from spiritual ambience. Located in the dense area around Columbia Uni- 
versity, it needed a physical symbol of its inner, Jewish life, academically and spiritual- 
ly. One now enters through the vaults of the original tower and encounters a serene 


cloistered garden, backed by a cascade of lig 


t-filled terraces and sloping, glazed 


skylights. Congratulations! 
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Good News 


A new Academy of the Environment has just been established through the sponsor- 


ao 


ship of Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill Foundation, and the well-known European 
architect Leon Krier has agreed to be its first director. Mr. Krier hopes “to bring 
gether people who are profoundly critical of the global problems of the environment 


These problems cannot be separated from those of architecture and should be the 
primordial basis for judging the merit of all design.’ He hopes to produce a hand ook 


on architecture and planning for all mayors and all those who deal with environmen 


tal issues. The Institute will be housed in Chicago in Charnley House, designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright There will be a research studio for young scholars and a sympo 
sium of world experts who will meet three times a year to discuss environmental 


issues 


National Archive of Women in Architecture 


The AIA has established an Archive of Women in Architecture. It is not mandatory to 
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be an AIA member to be included, just a woman in the practice of architecture. Those 
interested in participation should present a current vitae and project list or anything 


pertinent to your work in the profession. An ex 
~£ +b 


»brating the centennial 
CAIA will he held at the 
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JMVIKANAS 111GA KRYODIN. 


“Our committee chose the Rodgers organ 
because of its superior ensemble sound” 


RALPH DEUTSCH 
Valley Beth Shalom ¢ Encino, California 


nybody who's a leading organist, choir 
director, priest, rabbi, or minister knows 
that Rodgers is first choice where sound 
is critical to the worship setting. ‘ 

But recently we were especially proud when 
the inventor of the world’s first digital computer 
organ was chosen to serve on the organ commit- 
tee for his own congregation—and they chose 
Rodgers. 

While an engineer for Rockwell International, 
Ralph Deutsch supervised the development and 
design of the circuitry implementing his inven- 
tion which was licensed and marketed as the 
world’s first digital computer organ. 

Since being started out of the high tech 


atmosphere of Tektronix of Beaverton, Oregon, 
we have concentrated on building the best 
sounding organ money can buy. And through 
recent breakthroughs in microprocessor tech- 
nology, all Rodgers organs are programmed to 
accept real pipes as a complement to the con- 
vincing pipeless circuitry—either at the time of 
installation, or at any time in the future. 

So when you're chosen to serve on your organ 
selection committee, as Ralph Deutsch was, see 
and hear a Rodgers Organ for yourself. You’ ll 
discover why Rodgers is chosen by more promi- 
nent musicians, religious leaders, and engineers 
over all the rest. 
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1300 N.E. 25th Avenue 
Hillsboro, Oregon 97124 
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Over 80 years of lighting 
design and manufacturing 
expertise. An unlimited 
range of traditional, 
contemporary and custom 
church lighting fixtures to 
satisfy both religious 
aesthetics and the practical 
requirements of worship. 


Architectural, HID, 
Fluorescent and Trak 
Lighting also available for 
every lighting need. 
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NL Corporation 
14901 BROADWAY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44137 
(216) 662-2080 
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Stained Glass in Architecture 

The endless fascination of glass will once again be the focus for 
the SGAA. Convention, June 21 to 25 at the Corning Museum 
of Glass and the Corning Hilton, Corning, N.Y. Members of the 
museum staff will g 
also that IFRAA members Edward Sovik and Herman Hassinger 


both lectures and seminars. We note 


je 


will be part of the program. The SGA Archives are housed in the 
Corning Museum with curatorial care by the museum staff 
Henry Lee Willet arranged for two of his father's panels to be 
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either sacred or secular, has been announced and is open to 


n to the museum just before his death. A competition 


ng the use of stained glass in an architectural setting 


any student of a school or college of architecture. Entries must 


be received no later than May 29- For full details write: E. Crosby 
Willet, 10 East Moreland Avenue, Philadelphia. PA 19118 


Errata 
On page 15 of the fall 1986 issue, the illustration for Saint Fin 
bar Church in Brooklyn was attributed to Carl Abbot, AIA when 
it was done by John Strange, AIA. Our apologies 


The First New England Regional Meeting 

Extra chairs had to be brought in for IFRAA’s regional meeting 
on November 20, 1986, which was held in cooperation with the 
Boston Society of Architects. The subject of the morning and 
afternoon panels was ‘Tradition Becomes Innovation,” the title 
of a book by Bartlett Hayes, retired director of the Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art and moderator for the morning panel. Does 
New England architecture have distinctive and distinguishing 
features and geometries? Is its historical tradition successfully 


translated into a contemporary style? 

Stunning slides by panelists Peter Forbes 
Graham Gund, and James Crissman con 
vinced their audience that tradition has in 
deed become innovation. When the last 
panelist, Anne Beha, emphasized the impor 
tance of the proper preservation of New En 


gland’s treasures, the audience evinced 
The afternoon panel recognized the im Graham Gund 
portance of reflection on the best in secular architecture by 
church architects, clergy and building committees. Rolland 
Thompson, who served on Old South Church's building com 


great response 


mittee as both member and architect (see spring 1986 issue) 
presided as moderator. Tom Green, John Sharratt, Perry Neu 
bauer and Willoughby Marshall showed slides of specific reli- 
gious facilities and commented on program, problems and re 
wards. John Sharratt in an unusual presentation shared the his- 
tory of Charles Street Meeting House from its conception to 
recent sale on the market. He gently explained that many 
churches today find themselves in similar situations, and gave 
practical advice for proceeding with a legal and dignified pro 
tection for church and buyer alike 

Mr. Hayes reminded the audience that IFRAA exists for the 
improvement of design in religious structures. The response 
made one aware that this is a subject of increasing interest and 


NEW HOLLAND 


Chareh Furniture 


Thank you for your interest in New Holland Church Furniture’s individual seating 
for church, chapel, and other institutional uses. 

Flexible seating has been an important part of New Holland’s line for a number 
of years with many thousands already in use. The flexible seating concept has 
proven itself and continues to grow rapidly. 

This brochure has been prepared to better acquaint you with what we feel is 
the best line of flexible seating available today. 

Whether your interest is a very simple 610 folding chair or our 700 series 
interlocking leg chair, which is the ultimate in comfort and convenience, you will 
find the same excellence you have come to expect from the craftsmen of New Holland 
Church Furniture and the Pennsylvania Dutch Country. 


710 F - Double - Triple 


720 CS Stacking Arm Chair 730 C Full Arm Chair 


2 - 710 F Chairs Ganged 


700 SERIES 
New Holland’s latest series of chairs feature our ex- 
clusive interlock joining system requiring a lift of only 
two (2) inches to securely engage adjoining chairs. 
All 700 series chairs have integral underseat bookcases 
to the front and rear. 710 chairs can be stacked over 
ten (10) high. 720 chairs can be stacked four (4) high. 
710 chairs can be alternately joined in a row with 720 
or 730 chairs providing single arms between seats. 


Temple Shalom 


Aberdeen, NJ 


420 S Stacking Arm Chair Stack of 410 A Chairs 


400 SERIES 
New Holland Series 400 chairs include underseat bookracks and accept all accessories. 
These fine solid oak chairs stack four (4) high or eight (8) high on a stacking base or 
low dolly. Fully upholstered curved backrest enhances the appearance and comfort. 
Radius arrangements are possible by using wedge-shaped ganging book racks or blocks. 


420 and 430 Arm Chairs 


210 Double and Triple 


200 SERIES 
New Holland 210 chairs include standard rear access underseat bookracks, with optional ganging bookrack or 
pins available. Solid red oak back cap provides an excellent arm support when kneelers are being used. 


210 chairs stack five (5) high or ten (10) high on optional stack base. All chairs and accessories are made to 


order allowing each customer to choose from a wide selection of finishes and fabrics. 


Stack of 5 - 210 Chairs 220 S - Stacking Arm Chair 


610 with underseat Book Rack 


610 CHAIRS 

New Holland’s most economical chair does 
not sacrifice comfort or durability. The seat 
is made of plywood not flakeboard and has 
a full 2” thick foam pad. The curved back is 
made of multiple plys of hardwood and 1” 
Foam then completely upholstered. Folds easi- 
ly for compact storage. 


610 Stack 


All New Holland Chairs can be ganged or 
stacked in various ways to provide the most 
versatile line of upholstered solid wood chairs 
available. 

Several bookrack configurations make them 
suitable for any application requiring storage 
under the seat or between seats. 

In addition to the items shown, New Holland 
craftsmen will customize chairs or accessories 
to your requirements. Please inquire for quan- 
tity and cost on special items. 

New Holland has over 50 years experience 
supplying the finest in seating. 

Kneeler attachment patented, other patents 
pending. 


ACCESSORIES 


Nylon Pin Ganging For 210 - 410 Chairs 


Ganging Bookrack 
Shown on 210 Chair Also for 410 Chair 


Standard Chair Kneeler 
Utilizing Patented Attachment 


210 410 


610 710 C 710 F 
Rear Views 


Front er photo - St. Jc = s Catholic Church 
West Ches Ohio 


SINCE 1919 
313 PROSPECT STREET ¢ NEW HOLLAND, PA 17557 
Phone: (717) 354-4521 
In PA call toll free 1-800-548-9663 
all other States except Alaska 1-800-648-9663 


concern. How much effect improved design may 

worship and theology will wait upon a conferen 
Richard Fitzgerald, Executive Director of the B 

of Architects, added to the planning discussion for this first 


New England 


ston Society 


regional meeting in 


The Open Congregation 

Ralph E. Peterson is the President of a re 
cently established organization which is in 
terfaith, non-profit and committed to linking 
rehabilitation centers and congregations as 
partners in working with people who have 
disabilities and their families. For informa 


tion: The Open Congregation, 122 East 23rd 


> pe ¥ 
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Street, New York, NY 10010 P” 


The Aga Khan Award for Architecture 


Every three years a total of $500,000 in awards is given by the 
Aga Khan, the spiritual leader of 12 million Muslims scattered 
from Indonesia to Morocco, for buildings that keep faith with 
Islamic tradition while serving the needs of the modern world 
These are the largest architectural awards in the world 
Speaking at the awards ceremony the Aga Khan said that his 
tradition continues to experience great historical discontinuity 


Honorable Mention: Said Naum Mosque, Jakarta, Indonesia. Atelier 
Architects and Planners, Jakarta 


Enam 


neglect and mindless imitation of Western modernism. At the 
same time he spoke of being alert to the faking of a cultural past 
and the danger of a touristy “Muslimland 
three were mosques, one of them a restoration. The jury includ 
ed Robert Venturi of the U.S., Fumihiko Maki of Japan and Hans 
Hollein of Austria 


Of the six awards 


Readable Resources 

Two books from the AIA Information Center 
York Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20006 
You and Your Architect—aimed at potential clients whe 
design project in mind but may not have chosen a project deliv- 


Box T, 1735} 


have a 


ery approach. It explains how successful projects can result 
when good clients and good architects form a good relation- 
ship 

The Search for Shelte-—a 133-page guide to provide material from 
two national symposia on emergency, long term and transition 
al special shelter housing. This non-tec 
ra Richter Greer, senior 


inical book featuring 33 


case studies was written by N editor of 
AIA's Architecture magazine 
Liturgy: Dressing the Church addresses the building, decoration 


Continued on page 8 
JOURN 


AL OF THE INTERFAIT 


eter B. Koch is committed solely to restora- 
tion of stained glass windows. We have exten- 
sive experience in the restoration of windows 
by Louis Comfort Tiffany and others. Refer- 
ences and completed project listings are avail- 
able. We have served clients throughout the 
nation and cordially invite inquiries. 


Ascension window, First United Methodist 
Church, Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 

Tiffany Studios, New York, 1905, 16 x 25 feet. 

Off-site restoration of window, including clean- 
ing, glass matching, reproducing lead extru- 
sions, restoration of wood mullions and re-design 
of the steel support structure. 

Photographs: entire window, top; detail of angel, 
lower right; Christ figure, lower left. 


PETER B KOCH 


TAINED GLASS RESTORATION 


BOX 32AA RD2 COGAN STATION, PA 
717+ 998 °- 2616 
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And with the effects of weather...urban 
pollution...acid rain, forever is getting shorter 
every day. 


ProSoCo, Inc. introduced the Conservare® 
system of stone strengtheners and water 
repellents specifically for professionals who 
are responsible for preserving masonry 
surfaces. 


These compounds help prolong the life of 
deteriorating masonry. They replace the 
natural binding materials of the masonry, 
improving the surface and sub-surface 
strength. Making the masonry strong again. 


Conservare® is a cost-effective alternative 
to expensive stone replacement. And, itdoes 
not damage the surface as other chemical 
processes can 


To find out how Conservare® can help make 
your masonry truly last forever, call us. We 
will send you information immediately. 


Conservare * 


Masonry Preservation Products 


A> 


ProSoCo, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1578, Kansas City, KS 66117 
Stone Mountain, GA/South Plainfield, NJ 
913/281-2700 


Notes & Com men ts Continued from page 7 


and renovation of spaces for worship. It is published by The 
Liturgical Conference, The Merkle Building, 806 Rhode Island 
Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20018 


Techniques and Architecture, Paris, France 
It was through this very stimulating and handsome magazine 
that we saw a photograph of a small church in Lima, Sweden 
designed by architects Krister Bjurstrom and Carl Nyren of 
Stockholm. They were asked “to plan a room for after-church 


coffee, a playroom and a room for Divine Service all in the same 
space.” We hope to have more details and photos for you in our 
next issue. A note of real appreciation is due to our French 
colleagues 


The Amistad Research Center and Jacob 
Lawrence 


This center was founded by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion in 1966 and is now part of the United Church of Christ and 
six A.M A. affiliated colleges. Eight million manuscripts includ- 
ing letters, minutes, diaries, photographs and unpublished ma- 
terial of the 1700s to 1800s have been collected’ This raw mate- 
rial documents the rise and fall of slavery, the subjugation of 
native Americans, and the social histories of various immigrant 
groups 

The Aaron Douglas Art collection is a part of this archive and 
the Toussaint L'Ouverture Series by painter Jacob Lawrence a 
part of the collection that is widely admired by art lovers. The 
United Church, aided by grants from the National Endowment 
for the Arts, has conserved and remounted the paintings of 
Lawrence, who is now creating silk screen editions to benefit 
the Amistad Center. David C. Driskell, professor of art at the 
University of Maryland, writes, “The Toussaint L'Ouverture edi- 
tions are among the most important American prints to be pub- 
lished this year. The collector able to obtain one of these works 
will be fortunate indeed.” For more information: Amistad Re- 
search Center, 400 Esplanade Avenue, New Orleans, LA 70116 


The Problem of Church Parking 


The Stewart Company, 1625 One Dallas Centre, Dallas, TX 
75201, is looking for examples of civilized treatment of automo- 
biles among churches in residential areas. They have made a 
technical study, independently done by a parking consultant, 
an architect and a contractor, which shows that the construc- 
tion costs alone in Dallas foundation conditions for sub-grade 

Continued on page 10 
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First Christian Church 


Canton, Ohio 


Left to right: David Corts, Senior Minister; 
Don Brandon, Minister of Music; Allen 
Organ Representative James L. Caldwell 


Àl rn organs > 


Macungie, Pennsylvania 18062 
(215) 966-2202 
Copyright © 1986 


First Christian Church marked the tenth anniversary of its 90 stop 
Allen Organ with a rededication recital by organ virtuoso Carlo 
Curley, who also played the original dedication ten years earlier. 
“Our church seats 2,000 people. When I first came to this position, I 
was apprehensive that anything but a huge pipe organ would be able 
to render the ‘professional’ sound to which I had been accustomed. 
But since that time, I have enjoyed working with the instrument 
very much. Visitors often come to me and are amazed to learn the 
sound which they've been hearing is not from a four manual pipe 
organ. When they discover the instrument is an Allen Computer 
Organ, they are literally shocked.” 


Donald L. Brandon—Minister of Music 


C Send free literature 
C VOICING Record (Enclose $3.00 Check or Money Order) 


Name 
Address 
City State 
County Zip 
Allen Organ Company, Dept. Macungie, PA 18062 
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NATURE OF WORK REQUIRED 


Notes & Comments Continued from page 8 


are only 29 percent more than a similar structure elevated with- 
out considering real estate. With $12 per square foot land or 
more you have to charge land cost to the elevated parking ga- 
rage that denies the envelope to any other use 

The underground garage is built on free land with the entire 
surface and cube available for future needs of the growing con- 
gregation. What this avoids, of course, is building a viewing 
platform in the middle of residential areas where strangers can 
create mischief with dangers for surrounding homeowners as 
well as violating privacy. The Highland Methodist Church in 
Dallas is an example of all-weather parking with a level of one- 
half grade below surface, with an interesting light chimney to 
bring light to the lowest level. Peter Stewart will be interested 
to hear of other places where this problem has been solved 


Oculus 
The January issue of the journal of the New York Chapter of the 
AIA is devoted to the plans of five finalists in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum Master Plan Competition. Each of the finalists was paid a 
stipend of $50,000 to submit a design scheme to guide the mu- 
seum’s reorganization and growth into the next century. Tony 
Atkin (Atkin, Voith and Associates with Rothzeid Kaiserman 
Thomson and Bee), who has chaired an IFRAA panel and writ- 
ten an article for Faith & Form, was one of these winners. We are 
always proud when one of IFRAA’s members receives recogni- 
tion in his/her profession 


Along ‘Brotherhood Way’ 


Religious institutions—Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Lu- 
theran and others—exist along this street with its appropriate 
name, in western San Francisco. Progressive Architecture recently 
gave a citation award to architects DiNapoli/Berger, Berkeley, 
for their project: Brandeis Hillel Day School. Beth Israel Judea 


Temple was built in the 1960s on a hilltop with its Jewish Com- 
munity Center on a lower slope. In 1980 Marquis and Asso- 
ciates was asked to develop a design that would provide shared 
space for the Community Center's nursery school and an in- 
coming elementary school. The same space would be utilized 
by the Community Center after school hours 

The design was so successful that it won a P/A Citation in 
1984 and elicited sufficient funds to ask DiNapoli/Berger to pro- 
ceed with realization. They have used a central court and sky- 
lighted arcades to respond to the bleak coastal climate. A hand- 
some facade serves as a gateway to both school and center. The 
generous stairs double as bleachers for games in front of the 
school 

(Editor's note: See Jack Haney’'s article on “Church Learning 
Space: What Was, Is, and Will Be?” in this issue, and see if this 
project is not leading us in the right direction.) 
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RAY VEAIN YE 


TEN YEAR COLUMN WARRAN 


HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 


Specify our columns to get an important 
new detail the competition omits... 
a 10 year warranty. 


Hartmann-Sanders’ authentic architectural columns 
last a very long time. Some have been in place at 
the White House for over 80 years. That's why only 
our columns are warranted to be free of manufac- 


The only 10 year column warranty* 

Exclusive, rotfree, clear heart redwood shafts 
Joint free, rotproof, fiberglass caps and bases 
90 years of uncompromising architectural 


turing defects, joint separation and rotting for authenticity 

10 years. When your design calls for columns, specify only 
There is no ‘or equal’ quality when you specify Hartmann-Sanders Co. Don't overlook the important 

Hartmann-Sanders, because you will receive: details. 


*Some column styles use composition or woods caps and wood bases which are covered by a 5 year warranty. 


HARTMANN SANDERS CO. 


4340 Bankers Circle, Atlanta, Georgia 30360 
Call 1-800-241-4303 (In Georgia, 1-404-449-1561) for information. 


THE DIALOGUE 
DECALOGUE 


Ground Rules for Interreligious, Interideological 


Dialogue 


by Dr. Leonard J. Swidler 


A 
& 


ialogue is a conversation on a 
Denn: subject between two or 
more persons with differing views. 
the primary purpose of which is for each 
participant to learn from the other so 
that he or she can change and grow. This 
very definition of dialogue embodies the 
first commandment of dialogue 
In the religious-ideological sphere in 
the past, we came together to discuss 
with those differing with us, for example, 
Catholics with Protestants, either to de- 
feat an opponent, or to learn about an 
opponent so as to deal more effectively 
with him or her, or at best to negotiate 
with him or her. If we faced each other at 
all, it was in confrontation—sometimes 
more openly polemically, sometimes 
more subtly so, but always with the ulti- 
mate goal of defeating the other, because 
we were convinced that we alone had the 
absolute truth 
But dialogue is not debate. In dialogue 
each partner must listen to the other as 
openly and sympathetically as he or she 
can in an attempt to understand the oth- 
er's position as precisely and, as it were, 
as much from within, as possible. Such 
an attitude automatically includes the 
assumption that at any point we might 
find the partner's position so persuasive 
that, if we would act with integrity, we 


LEONARD SWIDLER is the editor of the Jour- 
nal of Ecumenical Studies, and Professor of 
Catholic Thought and Interreligious Dialogue at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. This article 
originally appeared in the Winter 1983 issue of 
the ecumenical journal, and the revised article is 
reprinted with their permission 


would have to change, and change can be 
disturbing 

We are here, of course, speaking of a 
specific kind of dialogue, an interreli- 
gious, interideological dialogue. To have 
such, it is not sufficient that the dialogue 
partners discuss a religious-ideological 
subject, that is, the meaning of life and 
how to live accordingly. Rather, they 
must come to the dialogue as persons 
somehow significantly identified with a 
religious or ideological community. If | 
were neither a Christian nor a Marxist, for 
example, | could not participate as a 
“partner” in Christian-Marxist dialogue 
though | might listen in, ask some ques- 
tions, and make some comments 

It is obvious that interreligious, inter- 
ideological dialogue is something new 
under the sun. We could not conceive of 
it, let alone do it in the past. How, then, 
can we effectively engage in this new 
thing? The following are some basic 
ground rules, or “commandments,” of in- 
terreligious, interideological dialogue 
that must be observed if dialogue is actu- 
ally to take place. These are not theoreti- 
cal rules, or commandments given from 
on high,” but ones that have been 
learned from hard experience 

First Commandment: The primary pur- 
pose of dialogue is to learn, that is, to change and 
grow in the perception and understanding of re- 
ality, and then to act accordingly. Minimally, 
the very fact that I learn that my dialogue 
partner believes “this” rather than “that” 
proportionally changes my attitude to- 
ward her; anda change in my attitude is a 
significant change in me. We enter into 
dialogue so that we can learn, change, 


and grow, not so we can force change on 
the other, as one hopes to do in debate—a 
hope realized in inverse proportion to 
the frequency and ferocity with which de- 
bate is entered into. On the other hand, 
because in dialogue each partner comes 
with the intention of learning and chang- 
ing herself, one’s partner in fact will also 
change. Thus the goal of debate, and 
much more, is accomplished far more ef- 
fectively by dialogue 

Second Commandment: Interreligious, 
interideological dialogue must be a two-sided pro- 
ject—within each religious or ideological commu- 
nity and between religious or ideological commu- 
nities. Because of the “corporate” nature 
of interreligious dialogue, and since the 
primary goal of dialogue is that each 
partner learn and change himself, it is 
also necessary that each participant en- 
ter into dialogue not only with his part- 
ner across the faith line—the Lutheran 
with the Anglican, for example—but also 
with his coreligionists, with his fellow Lu- 
therans, to share with them the fruits of 
the interreligious dialogue. Only thus 
can the whole community eventually 
learn and change, moving toward an ever 
more perceptive insight into reality 

Third Commandment: Each participant 
must come to the dialogue with complete honesty 
and sincerity. It should be made clear in 
what direction the major and minor 
thrusts of the tradition move, what the 
future shifts might be. and. if necessary, 
where the participant has difficulties 
with her own tradition. No false fronts 
have any place in dialogue 

Conversely—each participant must assume a 
similar complete honesty and sincerity in the oth- 
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Original art by Cecilia Lewis Kausel for “The Dialogue Decalogue.” 


er partners. Not only will the absence of 
sincerity prevent dialogue from happen- 
ing, but the absence of the assumption of 
the partner's sincerity will do so as well 
In brief: no trust, no dialogue 

Fourth Commandment: In interreligious 
interideological dialogue we must not compare 
our ideals with our partner's practice, but rath- 
er our ideals with our partner's ideals 
our practice with our partner's practice 

Fifth Commandment: Each participant 
must define himself, Only the Jew, for exam- 
ple, can define what it means to be a Jew 
The rest can only describe what it looks 
like from the outside. Moreover, because 
dialogue is a dynamic medium, as each 
participant learns, he will change and 
hence continually deepen, expand, and 
modify his self-definition as a Jew—be- 
ing careful to remain in constant dia- 
logue with fellow Jews. Thus it is manda- 
tory that each dialogue partner define 
what it means to be an authentic mem- 
ber of his own tradition 

Conversely—the one interpreted must be able 
to recognize herself in the interpretation. This is 
the golden rule of interreligious her- 
meneutics, as has been often reiterated 


by the ‘apostle of interreligious dia- 
logue,” Raimundo Panikkar. For the sake 
of understanding, each dialogue partici- 
pant will naturally attempt to express for 
herself what she thinks is the meaning of 
the partner's statement; the partner 
must be able to recognize herself in that 
expression, The advocate of “a world the- 
ology,” Wilfred Cantwell Smith, would 
add that the expression must also be ver- 
ifiable by critical observers who are not 
involved 

Sixth Commandment: Each participant 
must come to the dialogue with no hard-and-fast 
assumptions as to where the points of disagree- 
ment are. Rather, each partner should not 
only listen to the other partner with 
openness and sympathy but also at- 
tempt to agree with the dialogue partner 
as far as is possible while still maintain- 
ing integrity with his own tradition 
where he absolutely can agree no further 
without violating his own integrity, pre- 
cisely there is the real point of disagree- 
ment—which most often turns out to be 
different from the point of disagreement 
that was falsely assumed ahead of time 

Seventh Commandment: Dialogue can 


take place only between equals, or par cum pari 
as Vatican II put it. Both must come to 
learn from each other. Therefore, if, for 
example, the Muslim views Hinduism as 
inferior, or if the Hindu views Islam as in- 
ferior, there will be no dialogue. If au- 
thentic interreligious, interideological 
dialogue between Muslims and Hindus 
is to occur, then both the Muslim and the 
Hindu must come mainly to learn from 
each other; only then will it be “equal 
with equal,” par cum pari 

This rule also indicates that there can 
be no such thing as a one-way dialogue 
For example, Jewish-Christian discus- 
sions begun in the 1960's were mainly 
only prologomena to interreligious dia- 
logue. Understandably and properly, the 
Jews came to these exchanges only to 
teach Christians, although the Christians 
came mainly to learn. But, if authentic in- 
terreligious dialogue between Christians 
and Jews is to occur, then the Jews must 
also come mainly to learn; only will it 
then too be par cum pari 

Eighth Commandment: Dialogue can 
take place only on the basis of mutual trust. Al- 
though interreligious, interideological 
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dialogue must occur with some kind of 
corporate” dimension, that is, the par- 
ticipants must be involved as members 
of a religious or ideological communi- 
ty—for instance, as Marxists or Taoists— 
it is also fundamentally true that it is 
only persons who can enter into dialogue 
But a dialogue among persons can be 
built only on personal trust. Hence it is 
wise not to tackle the most difficult prob- 
lems in the beginning, but rather to ap- 
proach first those issues most likely to 
provide some common ground, thereby 
establishing the basis of human trust 
Then, gradually, as this personal trust 
deepens and expands, the more thorny 
matters can be undertaken 
Thus, as in learning we move from the 
known to the unknown, so in dialogue we 
proceed from commonly held matters— 
which, given our mutual ignorance re- 
sulting from centuries of hostility, will 
take us quite some time to discover 
fully—to discuss matters of disagree- 
ment 
Ninth Commandment: Persons entering 
into interreligious, interideological dialogue must 
be at least minimally self-critical of both them- 
selves and their own religious or ideological tradi- 
tions. A lack of such self-criticism implies 
that one’s own tradition already has all 
the correct answers. Such an attitude 
makes dialogue not only unnecessary, 
but even impossible, since we enter into 
dialogue primarily so we can learn— 
which obviously is impossible if our tra- 
dition has never made a misstep, if it has 
all the right answers. To be sure, in inter- 
religious, interideological dialogue one 


must stand within a religious or ideologi- 
cal tradition with integrity and convic- 
tion, but such integrity and conviction 
must include, not exclude, a healthy self- 
criticism. Without it there can be no dia- 
logue—and, indeed, no integrity 

Tenth Commandment: Each participant 
eventually must attempt to experience the part- 
ner's religion or ideology “from within’; for a 
religion or ideology is not merely some- 
thing of the head, but also the spirit. 
heart, and “whole being,” individual and 
communal. John Dunne here speaks of 

passing over” into another's religious or 

ideological experience and then coming 
back enlightened, broadened, and deep- 
ened. As Raimundo Panikkar notes, "To 
know what a religion says, we must un- 
derstand what it says. but for this we 
must somehow believe in what it says”; 
for example, "A Christian will never fully 
understand Hinduism if he is not, in one 
way or another, converted to Hinduism 
Nor will a Hindu ever fully understand 
Christianity unless he, in one way or an- 
other, becomes Christian 

Interreligious, interideological dia- 
logue operates in three areas: the practi- 
cal, where we collaborate to help human- 
ity; the depth or “spiritual” dimension 
where we attempt to experience the part- 
ner's religion or ideology “from within” 
the cognitive, where we seek understand- 
ing and truth. Interreligious, interideolo- 
gical dialogue also has three phases 

In the first phase we unlearn misinfor- 
mation about each other and begin to 
know each other as we truly are. In phase 
two we begin to discern values in the 
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partner's tradition and wish to appropri- 
ate them into our own tradition. For ex- 
ample, in the Buddhist-Christian dia- 
logue Christians might learn a greater 
appreciation of the prophetic, social jus- 
tice tradition—both values traditionally 
strongly, though not exclusively, associ- 
ated with the other's community 

If we are serious, persistent, and sensi- 
tive enough in the dialogue, we may at 
times enter into phase three. Here we to- 
gether begin to explore new areas of real- 
ity, of meaning, and of truth, of which nei- 
ther of us had even been aware before 
We are brought face to face with this new, 
as-yet-unknown-to-us dimension of real- 
ity only because of questions, insights, 
probings produced in the dialogue. We 
may thus dare to say that patiently pur- 
sued dialogue can become an instru- 
ment of new “re-velation,” a further “un- 
veiling’ of reality—on which we must 
then act 

There is something radically different 
about phase one on the one hand and 
phases two and three on the other. In the 
latter we do not simply add on quantita- 
tively another “truth” or value from the 
partner's tradition. Instead, as we assimi- 
late it within our own religious self-un- 
derstanding, it will proportionately 
transform our self-understanding. Since 
our dialogue partner will be in a similar 
position, we will then be able to witness 
authentically to those elements of deep 
value in our own tradition that our part- 
ner's tradition may well be able to assim- 
ilate with self-transforming profit 

All this of course will have to be done 
with complete integrity on each side, 
each partner remaining authentically 
true to the vital core of his/her own reli- 
gious tradition. However, in significant 
ways that vital core will be perceived and 
experienced differently under the influ- 
ence of the dialogue, but, if the dialogue 
is carried on with both integrity and 
openness, the result will be that, for ex- 
ample, the Jew will be authentically Jew- 
ish and the Christian will be authentical- 
ly Christian, not despite the fact that Ju- 
daism and/or Christianity have been 
profoundly “Buddhized,” but because of 
it. And the same is true of a Judaized and/ 
or Christianized Buddhism. There can be 
no talk of a syncretism here, for syncre- 
tism means amalgamating various ele- 
ments of different religions into some 
kind of a (con)fused whole without con- 
cern for the integrity of the religions in- 
volved—which is not the case with au- 
thentic dialogue. 
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EXCELLENCE IN my 


ARCHITECTURE: 


Gottfried Boehm 


The Pritzker Laureate Prize in Architecture was 
established by Jay A. Pritzker in 1979 to reward 
a creative endeavor not honored by the Nobel 
Prizes. A bronze sculpture by Henry Moore sym- 
bolizes the award of a $100,000 tax-free grant 
This year's Prize was awarded to Gottfried 
Boehm of Cologne, Germany 

The jury making the selection consisted of | 
Carter Brown, director of the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C., who served as chair- 
man; Giovanni Agnelli, chairman of Fiat in To- 
rino, Italy; Thomas |. Watson, chairman emeri- 
tus of IBM Corporation: and three architects, Ri- 
cardo Legorreta of Mexico City, Fumihiko Maki 
of Tokyo, and 1982 Pritzker Prize Laureate, Ke- 
vin Roche of Hamden, Connecticut. Arthur 
Drexler, Director of Architecture and Design for 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York City, 
served as consultant and Brendan Gill as secre- 
lary 

Gottfried Boehm's acceptance address is re- 
printed below 


ast year | built a small chapel with my 
[= Paul. It is almost four feet 
square and not quite eleven feet 
high (47-'%4" by 47-4" by 10'9-34” to be 
precise). I mention this building because 
rarely did anything come so naturally. | 
think | may say this because the chapel is 
so small and because of my son's contri- 
bution 
The chapel shelters a figure of Christ 
for which it is both frame and habitat 
Figure and chapel have become one; in- 
deed the figure is the heart of the whole 
And a little of the drama and love con- 
tained within the chapel is expressed on 
the exterior 
The chapel has clean lines, not in the 
sense in which such lines today are often 
equated with geometry—even a complex 
shape can have clean lines—but in the 
sense that you cannot add to it, and you 


Kevin Roche on Architecture 

| believe architecture is an art and that in practicing it one’s ultimate responsibility 
is to use every opportunity to create a work of art. And a work of art is essentially a 
statement of a position; it is a statement about something. And it is a statement of 
belief in something. 

It is a reflection on the nature of things, or some aspect of the nature of things. In 
addition to all of the justifications we make for a building's reason for being, which 
we must do in practice, we have the additional responsibility to make a statement. 

The statement is not necessarily conscious; because it is an artistic effort 
sometimes it may be more intuitive. Because one’s beliefs when working on a 
design are intensely held, one wants to make the statement as intense as possible 
so that it is clear and understandable, a thoroughly refined statement—refined in 
the sense of clarity—as clear as it can be. 

That may be why these buildings are so perceived, but if you do not hold your 
beliefs intensely, if you do not believe that you are about something important, 
then you cannot create a work of art. 


would not want to take anything away, ei- 
ther 

I think the influence of my father Do- 
minikus, who was my guide, can be dis- 
cerned in this small building. It seems to 
me a good thing when a building has not 
been designed entirely on a moment's 
inspiration 

Although the chapel is clearly new and 
of our time, it has formed a bond with the 


re 


other buildings in the neighborhood—it 
seems to have been there all the time 
Despite its small size, it and the others 
form a living space 

Its details are not very complicated, 
but they were applied with great feeling 
In this too perfect, stream-lined time de- 
tails are especially important, because by 
having to take a close look, we discover 
new things. Thus, details will remain part 


The Church of the Pilgrimage at Neviges, completed in 1964, is one of Boehm's most famous works 


Photo: Wade Huth-Schmol: 


Photo: Inge and Arved von der Ropp 
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Son, grandson, husband and father of architects, Gottfried 
Boehm has reason to recognize the nourishment that 
traditional ways and means, handed down from one generation 
to the next, provide in architecture, as in all the arts. In the 
course of a career of over forty years, he has taken care to see 
that the elements of his work which suggest the past also bear 
witness to his ready acceptance, whether in the design of 
churches, town halls, public housing, or office buildings, of the 
latest and best in our contemporary technology. 


His works are to be found scattered throughout Germany in the 
form of town halls, churches, theatres, museums, and public 
housing. Wherever we encounter them, we sense immediately, 
to our delight, that we are immersed in a vivid mingling of the 
present and past. —Pritzker Laureate Prize in Architecture Jury Citation 


Gottfried Boehm's small chapel 


of the building in the mind's eye 


Fortunately, | have been entrusted 
with larger projects. including city plan 
ning, yet all have presented me with the 
same problems as the little chapel 

A building is a human being’s space 
and the background for his dignity, and 
its exterior should reflect its contents 
and function. New buildings should fit 
naturally into their surroundings, both 
architecturally and historically, without 
denying or prettifying the concerns « yf our 
times. You cannot just quote from histo- 
ry, and above all you cannot take it out of 
context, in however humorous a fashion 
On the contrary, history has a natural 
continuity which must be respected 

Especially after World War Il, we have 
cut wide gashes into the fabric of our cit 


ies the world over 
arteries through them and erected build- 
ings whose function, shape, size, materi- 
als, and colors had no bearing on the ex- 
isting urban environment 

It is therefore important today to heal 
these wounds, retaining the positive as- 
pects, and re-establishing the necessary 
cohesion of the urban environment, so 
that we can once more experience the 
natural sense of community which we so 
admire when strolling through old cities 

With her extraordinary straightfor- 
wardness my wife—to whom | owe much 
professional gratitude—once said to our 
sons (three of whom are architects): Our 
generation has built a lot, but your gen- 
eration will have to work hard to heal all 
that 

| don't overestimate the influence of 
architecture on people, but | am sure that 
the physical alienation of our cities con 
tributes to our inability to live together 
harmoniously 

It is clearly important to keep its integ- 
rity in mind when designing a building, 
but it is especially necessary today to 
consider its neighbors and to find out 
what they might have in common 

To be given this prize must mean that 
you have understood and accepted my 
principles. That is a wonderful feeling. | 
thank you very much! 
Seen ee 
GOTTFRIED BOEHM, who is 66, began his 
practice in 1947 working for his father, Domini- 
kus, famous throughout Europe, primarily for 
his church designs. In 1948 he married Elisabeth 
Haggenmueller, also an architect. They now have 
four sons, three of whom are architects. Mr 
Boehm has taught at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in the States 


we put great traffic 
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A RE-ASSERTION OF 
THE SPIRITUAL 


by Terrence E. Dempsey, S.J. 


Vatican II introduced the idea of vernacular in 
the Church. Mass should be said in the lan- 
guage of those who are attending so that they 
too can understand what the priest is doing 

To speak in a language of a people. howev- 
er, does not necessarily mean a clear verbal 
recitation of the Mass. Some people hear bet- 
ter through looking at and seeing pictures, 
some can only feel the mystical presence of 
Christ through music or the smells of incense 
To expect all people to understand or react on 
the same level, | think, is naive. —Adrian Kellard 


hese are not the words of a profes- 
Tone liturgist or theologian. They 
are the words of a 28-year-old Ro- 

man Catholic artist from New York whose 
spirituality, art, and daily life are insepa- 
rable and who chooses to share his vi- 
sion with the mainstream art world. What 
is surprising is that the art world is begin- 
ning to respond 

This artist's desire to create an art of 
hope rooted in a religious foundation is 
not one possessed by him alone. For the 
past decade artists in both this country 
and Canada have been articulating their 
understanding of a religious dimension 
and have been attempting to bring it be- 
fore the public 

With initial discomfort and perhaps 
some embarrassment, art critics and di- 
rectors of galleries and museums are rec- 
ognizing that such a movement is occur- 
ting. In the past two years the New York 
Times has printed feature articles by art 
critics Grace Glueck and Michael Bren- 
son on this phenomenon. 


TERRENCE E. DEMPSEY is a Jesuit priest 
currently working on his doctorate in religion 
and art history at the Graduate Theological Un- 
ion in Berkeley. His dissertation research deals 
with the recent renewed manifestation of the reli- 
gious and the spiritual in American art 


Exhibitions of art that make use of reli- 
gious imagery and that explore spiritual 
themes have been held at the Whitney 
Museum and the New Museum of Con- 
temporary Art in New York, the Grey Art 
Gallery at New York University, the San 
Francisco Art Institute, the Jewish Muse- 
um in New York, the DeCordova and 
Dana Museum in Lincoln, Massachu- 
setts, and a huge international exhibition 
entitled, The Spiritual in Art: 1890-1985, at 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art 

While it is gratifying that the main- 
stream is now taking note of this phe- 
nomenon, it is also important to note 
that the artists did not wait for the ap- 
proval of prestigious institutions and 
publications before setting out on their 
spiritual journeys, nor did they hop on 
any thematic bandwagon currently popu- 
lar. Indeed, most of them with whom | 
have talked were working with religious 
themes in isolation long before they were 
aware anyone else was doing the same. It 
is only within the last year or two that 
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Adrian Kellard: “Shrine,” 
paint, 75"x72"x18" 


1984-85, carved wood/ 


they have become aware of others on 
similar journeys. Thus they do not claim 
that any one style conveys the religious 
experience of the eighties 

Much of their work, however, is strong- 
ly figurative. Some pay homage to folk 
and native traditions, but after a first 
glance the viewer recognizes a sophisti- 
cated knowledge of the history of West- 
ern art. 

Adrian Kellard, for example, creates an 
art that looks like over-sized wooden 
blocks. He carves images from scripture 
or liturgy into pine panels in a style simi- 
lar to German Expressionism. His sur- 
faces have a "raw" feel to them, and they 
are painted with strong, flat reds, or- 
anges, yellows, blues, blacks, and greens 
Often resembling folk altarpieces or 
shrines, and sometimes actually func- 
tioning as furniture, they juxtapose im- 
ages from every day lives of working peo- 
ple, to borrowed ones from Giotto or Mi- 
chaelangelo 

The work of Thomas Lanigan-Schmidt 
projects a theology of glitter and poverty 
by using ordinary, and often discarded 
materials such as aluminum foil, plastic 
food wrap, cellophane, felt-tipped mark- 
ers and tinsel. He creates in meticulous 
fashion sacred vessels, vestments, icons, 
and altars that are associated with Ro- 
man Catholic and Orthodox traditions 
The value of the material is unimportant, 
but their appeal to the emotions and 
senses is. According to the artist, “It’s not 
the gold, it's the glow that counts.” 

Other figural expressive imagery is 
rooted in the baroque tradition. Edward 
Knippers of Arlington, Virginia, states, “A 
whole group of us in the sixties were 
taught to hate the baroque, and then 
some of us asked Why? The theatricality 
has always been there, and suddenly | 
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lim Morphesis: “Oracle,” 1983, oil, magna, alkyd resin, acrylic, wood, canvas and gold leaf on wood 


panel, 64"x78"x 10" 


Jim Morphesis: “Destiny,” 1982, oil, magna, 
alkyd resin, wood and gold leaf on wood panel 
68"x64"x7" 


found a voice, a vehicle for the expres- 
sion of my faith.” 

Knippers works on a huge scale. Last 
year The Interrogation Room was on display 
at the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art. It is composed of two triptychs eight 
feet high by three feet wide and two dip- 
tychs eight feet square. These huge pan- 
els create an environment that places the 
viewer quite literally in the midst of the 
passion of Christ 

While Knippers’ work is in the baroque 
tradition, Los Angeles artist Jim Morphe- 
sis incorporates specific allusions to 
great European masters in his work. He 
does this both out of homage and desire 
to establish a connection between him- 


self and his artistic ancestors. When im 
ages from Grunewald, Bellini, and Velas- 
quez are cited, their appearance can be 
quite startling, painted as they are on 
huge constructions of used wood weigh- 
ing up to four hundred pounds 

Not all the artists explore the spiritual 
dimension in such a dramatically emo- 
tional way. Bernard Maisner creates 
small, exquisitely illuminated manu- 
script designs and images that reflect not 
only the richness of his own Jewish back- 
ground, but also of other religious tradi- 
tions in which illumination has played a 
significant role 

Barry X. Ball's work is even more re- 


strained. This New York-based artist 


makes gold panels in the tradition of me- 


\ 
Bernard Maisner: Untitled, 1984, gold-leaf and 
paint on paper, 10"x10" 


dieval artists. His finely crafted panels 
around twelve inches square, are image- 
less. He creates sublimely beautiful 
works of art that are literally unphotogra- 
phable. That is just the way he wants it 
He says that a successful painting is one 
that emphasizes direct experience, i.e 
something that’s not reproducible. His 
use of gold stands for spiritual transcen- 
dence; an absolute; an unchanging, eter- 
nal thing of beauty 

Working on a very large scale again 
Chicago artist Daniel Smajo-Ramirez cre- 
ates elegantly minimal, yet evocative and 
intimate canvases. Chicago critics have 
compared his work with that of Rothko 
and Newman; yet, his paintings have 
clear associations with the medieval pe- 
riod, and his titles reflect his Roman 
Catholic background. Also one cannot 
help but notice the influence of music 
philosophy, and theology, as well 


Veritas/Lumen/Res #13, 
1986, acrylic on canvas, 84"x60". Roy Boyd 
Gallery. Chicago 


Dan Smajo-Ramirez 


Creating large and quieting work is 
Texas born and presently Chicago-based 
Vivian Nunley. Influences include a reli- 
gious upbringing in a Southern Baptist 
church, the natural terrain of Texas, the 
colonial art of Mexico, and the work of 
Georgia O'Keefe. In a large painting ti- 
tled, ‘Brasos de Dios-Il" (Arms of God) 
she renders a cruciform shape that has 
organic qualities. This form hovers over 
the viewer without any danger of intimi- 
dation, as it seems to be in the process of 
metamorphosis 

Another woman whose work shows not 
only the influence of traditional religious 
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Vivian Nunley: “Brazos de Dios No. Il,” 1986, 
acrylic, 108"x8" 


experience but also a number of other 
important influences is Joyce Weiland, a 
Canadian film maker and artist. An inter- 
est in the feminist movement; the pro- 
tection of the environment; theosophy 
anthroposophy, the music of Mozart, and 
the images of Tiepolo are all revealed in 
the richness of her abstract and figurative 
design on both paintings and prized 
quilts 

Los Angeles artist Lita Albuquerque 
grew up in Carthage, Tunisia where she 


Charlotte Litchtblau's “Resurrection or The Other 
Shore” (top), 1985, oil on canvas, 60"x50" and 
Sy Gresser’s “Women at the Last Supper 
(bottom), 1980, limestone relief, were part of the 
exhibition, ‘Birthrights, Blood Rites,” at The 
Exhibition Space, New York City, in June 1986 


had first-hand exposure to three great re- 
ligious traditions—Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam. While her art does not make 
specific reference to any of these tradi- 
tions, it definitely reflects the need to see 
that we are all parts of a greater whole 
The work is largely non-figurative and she 
often combines sculpture with painting 

Amidst this diversity of religious ex- 
pression, are there artists who seek to be 
involved in designing for communal wor- 
shipping spaces and whose work would 
be appropriate? To both questions, | 
think the answer is a resounding “yes.” 

In early 1986 painter Charlotte Licht- 
blau and Washington sculptor Sy Gresser 
exhibited over twenty of their expres- 
sionistic, figurative pieces in Duke Uni- 
versity Chapel. These definitely twentieth 
century pieces seemed quite at home in 
this Gothic environment 

Many artists have a very sophisticated 
knowledge of materials and architectural 
design. New York artist Michael MacLeod 
is a good example. In addition to making 
his own powerful and sometimes dis 
turbing religious sculpture (the use of 


Michael MacLeod: “Fiat Voluntas Tua” (Thy Will 
Be Done), 1984, wood and plaster, 60"x48"x37" 


life-sized dogs as human metaphors), he 
has shown a remarkable ability to meet 
the needs of specific groups. The compa- 
ny he owns is restoring and replacing the 
sculpture on some of New York's most 
famous landmarks—Carnegie Hall, the 
American Stock Exchange, and the Wool- 
worth building. He has a keen sense of 
the tradition of architecture and has ex- 
pressed a strong desire to be involved in 
a collaborative effort designing chapels 
and churches 

A concrete example of an artist's abili- 
ty to adjust his own style to suit the 
needs of a worshipping community can 
be found in Emmanuel Chapel in the 
basement of the Cathedral of Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Its designer is Texas artist 


Michael Tracy's altarpiece for Emmanuel Chapel, 
Corpus Christi Cathedral, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Michael Tracy, who has won internation- 
al recognition for his powerful crosses in 
which the passion of Christ and the op- 
pression of the poor in Central America 
become one. Into large, free standing 
crosses of gold, he drives spikes, swords, 
bayonets, knives and bull horns. He 
places human hair and animal blood on 
the surface of the cross. Yet his collabo- 
ration with architect James Rome on the 
Emmanuel Chapel has resulted in a stun- 
ning worship space of peace and tran- 
quility. The colors reflect the warmth and 
richness of the Southwest faith experi- 
ence. The focus of the room is a large, 
imageless gold triptych that stands be- 
hind the altar, embracing it and the en- 
tire worshipping community. Completed 
within the last year, this chapel is the 
most recent example in the too infre- 
quent history of the church in collaborat- 
ing with an artist of vision in the creation 
of a successful worshipping space 

While all of these artists are approach- 
ing the religious and spiritual dimension 
in a variety of styles, each echoes the 
words of Adrian Kellard which opened 
this article: “Some people hear better 
through looking at and seeing pictures.” 

These contemporary artists are re- 
minding us that a religious encounter de- 
mands the presence of the total per- 
son—intelligence and affect. The power 
inherent in their work reminds us of how 
vitally important the senses are in open- 
ing a doorway to the sacred 
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THE LEGACY OF 
MAURICE LAVANOUX 


by Susan J. White 


e labored quietly and with little 
Hise But with the death of 

Maurice Lavanoux in October 
1974, the cause of religious art and archi- 
tecture in America lost a valiant ally. For 
nearly 50 years, through the work of the 
Liturgical Arts Society and the pages of 
its quarterly magazine Liturgical Arts, La- 
vanoux did battle against all that was 
vain and tasteless and false in church 
building. Indeed, to trace the work of 
Maurice Lavanoux is, in many ways, to 
trace the history of the role of church ar- 
chitecture in the modern liturgical move- 
ment. 

In September of 1927, a small group of 
Roman Catholic laymen from New York 
and Boston gathered for a retreat at 
Portsmouth (Rhode Island) Priory. The 
retreatants had much in common. With 
few exceptions they were fledgling archi- 
tects, draftsmen, and artists, the off- 
spring of wealthy families, and graduates 
of prestigious East Coast universities— 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia 

They were individuals who were des- 
tined to become part of that great Ameri- 
can Roman Catholic cultural and intel- 
lectual revival which marked the period 
between the World Wars. But it was not 
privilege which drew them together at 
Portsmouth. Rather, they were drawn by 
acommon concern over what they saw as 
the debilitated state of Roman Catholic 


SUSAN WHITE is an Episcopal layperson, cur- 
rently completing a Ph.D. in Liturgical Studies 
at the University of Notre Dame. Her disserta- 
tion is on “The Liturgical Arts Society (1928- 
1972): Art and Architecture in the Agenda of the 
American Roman Catholic Liturgical Move- 
ment.” She and her husband, James F. White, 
serve as liturgical consultants to church building 
committees and their book, Building and Ren- 
ovating for Christian Worship, will be pub- 
lished this year by Abingdon Press 


Maurice Lavanoux 


church architecture, and by a desire to 
participate in its renewal 

One of those present at Portsmouth 
was Maurice Lavanoux, 34-year-old 
draftsman with the Boston architectural 
firm of Maginnis and Walsh. The son of 
French emigre parents, Lavanoux had re- 
ceived a rather traditional Roman Catho- 
lic education and had studied with archi- 
tects in the New York City and Paris 
Beaux Arts before settling in Boston in 
1924. There he came to know other young 
men who shared his passion for church 
architecture and who sought the highest 
level of artistic expression for the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

At Portsmouth, Lavanoux found that 
many of his fellow retreatants believed 
that the way to reach their goal was by 
establishing a semi-monastic guild of 
artists and architects who would work 


and pray together in seclusion. But La- 
vanoux was among those who resisted 
this inclination, and in 1928 the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society was incorporated to “in- 
crease the interest of its members in the 
spiritual value of the liturgical arts and to 
coordinate the efforts of those concerned 
with its development.” Maurice Lavan- 
oux was elected the Society's first (and, 
as it would turn out, only) secretary 

Lavanoux was originally cautious in 
his approach to the Society's program, 
seeking always to temper the extravagant 
enthusiasms of his companions. Al- 
though he believed that plans for a jour- 
nal were premature, other opinions pre- 
vailed and in October 1931, the first issue 
of Liturgical Arts rolled off the presses. Un- 
der the editorial guidance of Henry Lorin 
Binsse, the Society's paid executive sec- 
retary, the magazine was a moderate suc- 
cess, able to pay for itself by the end of 
the first year of publication 

During the early years of the Society's 
work, Lavanoux had remained in Boston 
But when Depression cutbacks cost him 
his job with Maginnis and Walsh in 1932, 
Maurice Lavanoux returned to his fam- 
ily's home in New York City and spent the 
next nine years working and lecturing on 
behalf of the Society. When Henry Lorin 
Binsse was offered a position on the 
newly reorganized Commonweal staff, La- 
vanoux assumed the editorship of Liturgi- 
cal Arts as well as day-to-day manage- 
ment of the Society's activities. The year 
was 1937, and Maurice Lavanoux had en- 
tered into the work that would consume 
the rest of his life 

His energy seemed limitless. Although 
living on a pittance in a tiny flat in 
Queens, Lavanoux travelled widely, visit- 
ing architects and artists and their works, 
gathering material for Liturgical Arts, lec- 
turing, and raising money for the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society. He often boasted that he 
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had seen 75 percent of all of the build- 
ings which were illustrated in the pages 
of Liturgical Arts, and had met nearly all of 
the individuals whose work was high- 
lighted. Eventually, with the help of 
wealthy benefactors, he was able to trav- 
el throughout the world, opening the 
eyes of his readers to the very best of 
church art and architecture 

As the years went by, the life of the Li- 
turgical Arts Society, of Liturgical Arts, and 
of Maurice Lavanoux became almost in- 
distinguishable from each other. For an 
average salary of less than $70 per week 
Lavanoux worked as Liturgical Arts’ editor, 
publicity agent, fund raiser, subscription 
manager, and file clerk, and as secretary 
of the Liturgical Arts Society. He kept up 
a voluminous correspondence with 
those whom he called his “editorial as- 
sistants” all over the globe 

But he often suffered from benign ne- 
glect of those who might have advanced 
the work he loved so dearly: those with 
money but with transient enthusiasm, 
those with power in the Church but little 
sensitivity, those with talent but little 
stamina, those who talked about all that 
could be accomplished, but did nothing 

Because Lavanoux staunchly refused 
to compromise the quality of Liturgical 
Arts, the production of each and every is- 
sue was a financial struggle, and many 
times it was only at the eleventh hour 
that the necessary funds came through 
But there came a day when the Society's 
cries for help went unanswered and, in 
the fall of 1972, quite suddenly, the mag- 
azine ceased publication and the Society 
disbanded. Just the previous year the 
magazine had marked a phenomenal for- 
ty years of publication, an occasion for 
celebrating, as Lavanoux put it, “the real- 
ity of dreams.” Now, it seemed, the reali- 
ty had become very harsh and the 
dreams insubstantial 

Lavanoux had hoped that both maga- 
zine and society would be resurrected by 
popular demand, but as the months went 
by his hopes began to fade. "How can 
these rich people who honor our work 
with words not come to our rescue? | 
thought wealth was stewardship,” he la- 
mented to a long-time companion-in- 
arms in a moment of distress 

Although there were kind words from 
subscribers and clergy alike, kind words 
were not enough to rescue Liturgical Arts, 
and Maurice Lavanoux gathered up 45 
years’ worth of files and notes and of- 
fered them to the University of Notre 
Dame Archives, "| feel a bit sad and emp- 


ty,” Lavanoux wrote to a friend after the 
moving van had departed 
But his despair was short-lived, and 


soon the 78-year-old Lavanoux had 
moved onto other pursuits. He was 
named editor of the periodical, Stained 
Glass, wrote a monthly “Visual Arts” col- 
umn for Liturgy (the journal of the Litur- 
gical Conference), prepared the manu- 
script of his autobiography, and served 
as president of the Society for the Re- 
newal of Christian Art (the legitimate heir 
to the Liturgical Arts Society). He 
planned and raised funds for a Gallery of 
Christian Arts in New York City, designed 
to enable people to see for themselves 


the best work that the Church had to of- 
fer 

Many people tried to tell Lavanoux 
during this period that it was time for a 
well-deserved rest, that his work was 
over, with the constitution on the Sacred 
Liturgy as its seal of approval. But for La- 
vanoux, the Constitution was just the be- 
ginning, serving as a sort of magna carta 
which would liberate artists and archi- 
tects to do their work fully. On the pre- 
sumption that Liturgical Arts would even- 
tually be revived, he continued to seek 
material on religious arts from all over 
the world, referring to himself as an “edi- 
tor without venue.” 
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“It is hard to accept the fact,” he wrote, 
“that I am now without the means to 
make known the work of talented archi- 
tects and of the many artists who can be 
found in all parts of this land.” 

Maurice Lavanoux had given over his 
life to the renewal of Roman Catholic li- 
turgical art and architecture. During that 
time, a few honors had come his way 
four honorary degrees, the papal Benemer- 
iti medal, the designation “Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great,” and an honorary membership in 
the American Institute of Architects 
among them. He wore these praises 
lightly: “They only mean that I've been a 


good boy for forty years!” he was fond of 
remarking 

But at the end of his life came bitter 
disappointment. Although Lavanoux had 
long suffered from the indifference of 
those in the Church who had the power 
to make the work of the Liturgical Arts 
Society run more smoothly, in 1974 that 
ecclesiastical indifference reached a cli- 
max, when papal representatives came to 
the United States in search of American 
religious art to be placed in a proposed 
Vatican museum of modern art 

Instead of contacting Lavanoux, the 
Vatican representatives visited a succes- 
sion of New York art galleries, and finally 


employed an artists’ agent to identify 
and purchase examples of modern Amer- 
ican religious art. Lavanoux felt utterly 
betrayed 

Why are those of us who have worked 
and slaved for decades for a modern and 
living religious art, the work of gifted and 
talented artists, so crudely bypassed? 
What cruel irony!” he wrote in his diary 

This final insult after years of official 
neglect seems to have consumed the last 
of Lavanoux’s seemingly boundless en- 
ergy. On October 21, 1974, Lavanoux was 
entertaining a visitor in the apartment in 
Queens in which he had worked and lived 
for half a century. “Sorry | don’t have all 
my old pep!" he said to his companion 
and died quietly in his armchair 

“This is the end of a beautiful adven- 
ture!” Maurice Lavanoux had written to a 
friend just before his death. During his 80 
years, Lavanoux-as-adventurer had trav- 
elled through the establishment of a li- 
turgical renewal movement and through 
the changes it produced. He had navigat- 
ed the twists and turns of publishing and 
ecclesiastical politics. He had cut 
through the mists of the art world. And, 
most amazingly perhaps, throughout his 
journeys he had managed to retain his 
integrity and his wit and his faith 

It has been suggested that in the tu- 
multuous world of the early 1970s, the 
passing of Liturgical Arts, of Maurice La- 
vanoux and of the Liturgical Arts Society 
was hardly noticed. Be that as it may, 
they have left behind a very real vacuum 
A number of religious arts periodicals, 
sponsored by various denominations 
and professional organizations, have 
been established, but few have had any 
longevity, and none has had the visual, 
stylistic, and intellectual impact of Litur- 
gical Arts. 

Four times a year, Liturgical Arts would 
arrive. Four times a year pastors and ar- 
chitects and students and church leaders 
had in their hands a manual of visual the- 
ology, a source of inspiration on what the 
Church, at its best, could be. Four times a 
year, Maurice Lavanoux came into our 
homes and our schools and our parishes, 
arguing with intelligence and insight for 
a creative dialogue between the arts of 
the Church and the needs of the Church 
at prayer 

He sought to create in the American 
Church a climate, an atmosphere within 
which the arts could flourish and grow 
Perhaps to the extent that the climate is 
with us today, we can claim it as the lega- 
cy of Maurice Lavanoux. 
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Architect: InterDesign, Minneapolis, MN Abilene, TX 

GLOCKENSPIELS 

AND ANIMATED 

FIGURES 


Schulmerich Glockenspiels 
offer a unique opportunity to 
combine tower clocks, bells 
and animated figures in a dis- 
play that blends Old World 
charm with modem technol- 
ogy. Scenes from history and 
holidays are especially 
popular. 


ONS OF SCHULMERICH INSTRUMENTS 


CATHOLIC PROTESTANT ORTHODOX COMMERCIAL UNIVERSITY 


Angelus, Mass Call Sunday School Blagovest, The Per- 
Bell/Peal, Funeral Bell, Call to Wor- ebor, The Trezvon, 
Toll, Mass of the ship Peal, Toll, Twelve Gospels, 
Resurrection, Wed- | Wedding Peal, The Creed, The Eu- 
ding Peal, Vespers, Westminster/Hour, charistic, Zadosto- 
Westminster/Hour, and Hymns. inik, Good Friday, 
and Hymns. and Perezvon, 


Westminster/Hour, 
Ship's Time, Bell 
Music, etc. 


Alma Mater, Class 
Change, West- 
minster/Hour, Spe- 
cific Spirit Song. 


SCHULMERICH—WORLD LEADER IN BELLS 


We are proud to be part of the long history of bells—and built upon tradition, combining modern technology with 
especially of having brought the sound of bells to more Old World skill to produce superb cast bronze bells, car- 
churches, universities, memorial parks, commercial illons, electronic bell instruments, and bell towers. We 
buildings and public places than anyone else. are pioneers in the creation of versatile and affordable 
Our American and European bell craftsmen have instruments. 


Write or call for technical assistance and Schulmerich’s Architects Manual. 
Schulmerich Cariltons, Inc. +5222 Carillon Hill + Sellersville, PA 18960 U.S.A. * (215)-257-2771 


Schulmerich Carillons 


© Copyright Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 1983 


SC886_ Printed in U.S.A. 


Guild Han Stucios, inc. | KEZA A 


f E 
“The artists of Guild Hall appreciate the traditional | 
beauty already existing in many churches and 
cathedrals. We endeavor to enhance this beauty 
through responsible renovation and design. Call us.” 
Joseph J. Zaky | 
President, GHS | 
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Custom 


DESIGNERS « ARTISTS + CRAFTSMEN More Choices for any Size Budget 
ae than any other Company Offers. 


Stained Glass Windows Foyer Furniture 
Carpeting Cushions 
Pulpits Lighting 

Pews Chairs 

Signs Re-upholstery 


Designed Furniture Lecturns 


DISTRIBUTION & SERVICE CENTERS 
GREENVILLE * INDIANAPOLIS * TULSA * MODESTO 


NATIONAL SALES & SERVICE 


TOLL FREE: USA (800) 344-7162 


Sri a CA: (800) 223-PEWS / (209) 529-1716 


Marble and wood altar designed for OVERHOLTZER CHURCH FURNITURE, Inc. 
St. John the Baptist Cathedral 626 Kearney Ave., P.O. Box 4039 Modesto CA, 95352-4039 Dept. FF 


Savannah, Georgia 
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ART FORMS IN GLASS 


10 £AST MORELAND AVE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19118 
215-247-5721 


. 
POR 


WILE STUDIOS 


Woodworkers for over 1000 years. 


Calvary Church, Grand Rapids, MI 


Architectural Metals 


FROM CAMPBELLSVILLE 


TOWERS e BALUSTRADES 
CLOCKS e LOUVERS 
SHUTTERS è CUPOLAS 
COLUMNS e CANOPIES 
CORNICES 


SITIUDIOS 


Specialists in Aluminum Fabrication 


Lamb Studios, the oldest working stained 

glass studio in America, brings “excellence 

through experience” to creatively serve your 

needs. Lamb Studios provide the complete 

services to design, fabricate and restore 

interiors. These services include Architec- 

tural work in stained glass, stone, wood, call toll free 
metal, mosaic and general decoration. We 800 * 626 * 0350 
invite your inquiry. 


ARTISTS & CRAFTSMEN IN STAINED GLASS 
P.O. Box 291, Philmont, New York, 12565 


uit AMPBELLSVILLE POPA 0 


NDUSTRIES, INC. KY. 42718 


STAINED GLASS 


FOR MODERN LITURGY , 
Introducing the 


Paragon” Chair 
from Sauder 


This new chair updates the 
traditional durability and 
comfort of oak seating in a 
modern design with smooth, 
rounded corners and curved 
lines, The Paragon can also 
be interlocked in straight or 
curved rows, satisfying the 
need for comfort and flexibility 
in church seating. 


SALIIDER 
Sauder Manufacturing 

600 Middle Street 

Archbold, OH 43502-0230 


Telephone toll-free 1-800-537-1530 


ART GLASS & DESIGN 


2530 SUPERIOR AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44114 


(216) 696-7930 


Paragon chairs interlocked in a 
curved row. 


JEWISH CEREMONIAL 


ART AND SCULPTURE OF 


RELIGIOUS PASSION 


by Hana Geber 


Pe o 


here is a story of three Jewish fam- 
T ilies moving into a town where 
there were no Jews. Before a year 

had passed there were five synagogues 
The anecdote sheds light on the variety 
of opinions within a religion without a 
unified dogma. Perhaps it is the use of 
ceremonial art, whether it be used in the 
home or the synagogue, that binds all rit- 
ual together. The common meaning be- 
hind the diversity is understood in sym- 
bolism. The eye educates the mind 

Judaism includes three branches: Or- 
thodox, Conservative and Reform. The 
Orthodox keeps Kashrut, a ritual way of 
life that reaches into food habits, cloth- 
ing, and separation of men and women at 
worship. The Conservative is also tradi- 
tional but more liberal than the Ortho- 
dox. The Reform is the most liberal; here 
men and women sit together, music is 
enjoyed and contemporary art is fre- 
quent. All three recognize the impor- 
tance of ceremonial art 

Rabbi Abraham Heschel wrote, “We 
cannot make God visible to us, therefore 
let us make ourselves visible to God by 
performing the Mitzvot.” This is a Hebrew 
word meaning holy duties. There are 613 
mitzvot in the Torah teachings. One of 
them is to glorify God in beauty. The Jew- 
ish year is filled with many such mitzvot 
Most of them are performed in the home; 
the family table is the altar. We use ritual 
objects to help us glorify in beauty and to 
sanctify events 

It was in the second century that the 
Pharisees introduced home worship. The 


HANA GEBER has shown extensively in the 
United States, Europe and Israel. Her work is in 
both museum and private collections, including 
Kyoto, Japan. Over 26 synagogues enjoy her 
commissioned sculpture. She lives in New York 
City 


Temple where sacrifices were made had 
been destroyed. A new way of worship 
had to be found to maintain the religion 
of the Jews. A smaller unit for worship 


Photo by Otto E Nelson 


Chanukkah lamp, “Celebration Around a Lake", 
Hana Geber, 1986, bronze, 15-1/2"x26"x1 1" 


Kiddush cups, Hana Geber. 


was introduced and the home altar be- 
came focal. A Jew can be in communica- 
tion with God in any place, and an inter- 
mediary or rabbi is not necessary. Each 
individual is his or her own rabbi 

Persecution runs like a bloodstained 
path through the centuries of Jewish sur- 
vival, but we are a persistent people. We 
cherish and believe in LIFE: Chay-im in 
Hebrew. Though we remember our mar- 
tyrs through the ages, we glorify God's 
creation and gift of life to the living. It is 
interesting to note that the word Chay-im 
is only used in the plural in Hebrew 

Martin Buber, the Jewish philosopher, 
agreed with Carl Jung, the Swiss psycho- 
analyst, that art is a bridge into the un- 
known of our being. May | quote? 

“We are human beings connected cos- 
mically within our primal world; we are 
related deep within us to each other,” 
Buber wrote. “Art is the bridge from the 
cosmic to the Present touching us in our 
depth. That is why we seemingly choose 
what we like and more, we expose our- 
selves to the adventure of looking and 
feeling, and become overcome suddenly 
by a flash of an unknown yet impression 
More, we become fertile in creative 
imagination and realizing our inner life 
as a human being, thus different from an 
animal.” 

When we worship in our homes we en- 
joy using ceremonial objects that are of- 
ten works of art for special occasions. We 
believe that in doing this we sanctify and 
are sanctified. Home prayers and cele- 
brations are very important, as is the si- 
lent, solitary prayer which is called Ami- 
dah 

Of course, the Sabbath is one of the 
most important Mitzvot. It is a delight for 
the soul, where we learn the art of tran- 
quility and serenity. The Hebrew word is 
Menuchah 
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There is a legend that on Friday night 
every Jew is granted an extra soul or Sab- 
bath soul. At the Friday night service in 
the synagogue, called the Kabbalat Sab- 
bath, we receive this gift. It is a division of 
the profane and the sacred. Whether in 
synagogue or at home we receive a feel 
ing of holiness, peace, and harmony. This 
feeling is a guest at our table 

Another story concerns a rabbi who 
entered heaven in a dream and was per 
mitted to approach the Temple in Para 
dise where the great sages, the Tannaim 
spend their eternal lives. He saw that 
they were just sitting around the table 
studying the Talmud. The disappointed 
rabbi wondered, “Is this all there is to 
Paradise? They sit just like that in my 
home village and study.” But suddenly 
he heard a voice which said, “You are 
mistaken, rabbi. The Tannaim are not in 
Paradise, paradise is in the Tannaim 

And so on the Eve of Sabbath we are 
granted the Menuchah of paradise within 
us. We can make Sabbath differ from the 
humdrum of everyday living and reach 
out for a higher joy, perception and de- 
light. It is up to us 

Come to my Sabbath table. What do 
you see? A white cloth covers the table 
There are flowers and candles in a special 
holder, one pair or many more. There is a 
special plate for a special bread, called 
Challah. There is a Sabbath knife to cut 
the Challah and a chalice we call the Kid- 
dush cup, from which to drink the wine 
All must be prepared and in order before 
the sun is down and the stars appear. Af- 
ter | light the candles | place my hands 
over my eyes, as only after the wine has 
been blessed and a special prayer said 
can the true Sabbath be seen 

At the end of the Sabbath is another 
important ritual, the Havdala. It is a fare- 
well to the Day of Rest and a transition to 
the working week. A special twisted can- 
dle is lighted, symbolizing the mixture of 
the holy and profane There is the fra- 
grance of spices and herbs reserved in a 
special spice box to remember the sweet- 
ness of the Holy Day. As at the beginning 
a special prayer is said as blessing over 
the wine 

There are many more Mitzvot in the 
Jewish year. Rosh Ha Shana, or "the head 
of the year,” is our New Year's festival, 
and we blow a special horn, the Shofar in 
the synagogue 

The most solemn of holidays is Yom 
Kippur, the Day of Atonement. After a 
long fast, we enjoy a light meal and grace 
and blessings are said. The next impor- 


tant holiday is Chanukka, the Feast of 
Liberation and Lights. This is an histori 
cal commemoration of the liberation of 


the Temple by the Macabees in 165 BCE 

The Chanukka lamp with eight candles is 
called the Sha- 
With the latter we 
light each candle until the eighth is lit 
All Jewish festivals use 
and all pieces of art are symbols of be- 
Klal Israel 
| nations everywhere 


used and an extra one 


mash, the servant 
ceremonial art 


longing to Jewish people in 


In every synagogue there are specific 
such as the Torał 
with breast 
plates, and the seven branch Menorah 
which is a symbol of the Tree of Life 

All through the ages various ceremoni- 
al objects for both home and synagogue 
have been created by Jews and non-lews 


ceremonial objects 


crowns and Torah covers 


Under the influence of various civiliza- 
tions and cultures the objects have been 
crafted to show the spirit of the host 
country where the artists lived. Unfortu- 
nately we do not possess many very an- 
cient Judaic objects. Most of them are 
around 300 years old. However, we do 
know that ceremonial objects were used 
much earlier, and we anticipate that 
more excavations will reveal them 

The Bible calls the first artist Bezal-El, 
which means in Hebrew “Under the 
shadow of God.” Bezal-El was blessed 


with wisdom of the heart and a God-giv- 
en ability to create with imagination of 


Holocaust memorial for Yad Ve Shem Memorial 
Museum, Jerusalem, 1983. 


Photo by Walter Geber 


the Spirit. The artist with a deep faith will 
in my opinion, be more able to create a 
work of 
ing duplicates without an involvement 
An artist cannot pretend. We must let our 
inner life speak for us and thus fill our 


holiness” than an artisan mak 


creativity with our personal faith and 
conviction 

| am a sculptor. My approach to the 
Mitzvot, the Ceremonies, is a very per- 
sonal one. After | escaped from the Holo- 
caust and came to America in 1945, | felt 
a longing for a closeness to God and to 
my people. | was born in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. My family had assimilated and 
was without religious zeal. My mother at- 
tended synagogue on the high holidays 
of Rosh Ha Shanah and Yom Kippur. We 
were told that we were Jews. When we ex- 
perienced anti-semitism in school or at 
play, we were told not to pay any atten- 
tion, that it was always like this. My par- 
ents told us to be excellent in our scho- 
lastic performance, and my mother 
taught us to pray the Shemah: “Hear O 
Israel our God.” 

| longed to identify, to belong, to have 
my feet on solid ground. | decided that 
the way to reach this goal was to study 
Judaism, the history of my heritage, the 
Bible, and the Commentaries. | was fortu- 
nate enough to find a rabbi who volun- 
teered to help me 

Since | enjoyed sculpting, | began cre- 
ating ceremonial objects for our own 
home and thus | became more under- 
standing and observant. | fell in love with 
liturgical sculpture and became success- 
ful in this work. Biblical personages, the 
sages and prophets became my family. | 
felt that | had received the Wisdom of the 
Heart and that | did experience a close- 
ness to God 

The style of my work is a contemporary 
one mingled with the Baroque of my old 
country, especially my city of Prague. Just 
as the old ceremonial art accepted the 
style of the host country, so does my 
work show the influence of America, New 
York and Central Europe 

My storytelling delights in signs and 
images, which become clear to me only 
after | see them alive in the finished work 
Saved from death in the Holocaust, | re- 
alize that the meaning of my survival is to 
sing praise and glorify God in joy and 
gratitude. | feel that all art, even that of 
the atheist, is in a sense religious. The 
revelation and mystery of Life cannot be 
explained in words, but art makes tangi- 
ble the intangible, visible the invisible 
and helps civilization to survive. 
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Photo by O.E. Nelson 


Holocaust Memorial Maquette |, 1985, bronze, 6-'"x10"x3", created for Congregation Beth 


Sholom, Lawrence, N.Y. 


Hana Geber: Sculptures of Religious Passion 


babies. The early works are frank 
displays of feminine sexuality. As 
the work develops, the emotive tone 
becomes more intense, the forms 
much more complex. 

Jewish subject matter, rooted in 
the Bible, places Geber's work 
within the accepted Jewish tradition. 
This claim to an ancient past 
perhaps relates to her own history. A 
Jew, born in 1910 in Prague, she was 
forced out of an assimilated, 
cultivated existence in the Nazi era 
into years of homelessness. She left 
Prague in 1939 and came to New 
York in 1945. 

But Bible texts are also rich in 
metaphor and may safely convey the 
hidden, the esoteric. We know that 
Bible passages are layered in 
meaning. First, there is the sacred 
Hebrew writing, then the translation, 
then the commentaries, then the 
political interpretation, the 
Freudian, and on and on. When one 
invokes a Bible narrative one 


The following essay by Joseph Hoffman, University of Haifa, was taken from the catalog of a 
recent exhibition of Hana Geber's at Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion in New 
York City. Cissy Grossman, formerly Assistant Curator at the Jewish Museum and Lecturer in 


touches a musical chord that 
reverberates and echoes in a spiral 
through time and human experience. 


Jewish Art at Rutgers University, was guest curator for this exhibit. 


t first glance, Hana Geber 
Aen the least modern of 

contemporary sculptors. 
Contemporary sculpture to most of 
us speaks of technology, of 
abstraction, of found objects, of huge 
hunks of welded steel, of witty 
objects of great size that engage in 
dialogue with steel and glass 
buildings. Above all, modern 
sculptures are exuberantly male in 
their self-confidence and in their 
spacial aggressivity. Large public 
sculptures humanize the landscape 
but rarely do they embody the 
passionate self. 

Geber's small twisted objects, 
often cast in fine metals, are 
intensely personal. Her works have 
been said to evoke the “Baroque,” 
and yes, they are baroque in that the 
term refers to an intense, emotive, 
expressionistic style. In that sense 
they relate to the works of 
Giacometti. But Geber's work is very 
feminine and very Jewish. 

One sees in works such as The 
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Holyland exploding forms, dissolved 
contours, that appear to create short 
emotional outbursts and crescendos 
of sound. In Blessing of the Kohenim, a 
prayer shawl flying in space creates a 
holy place, a moment of blessing, a 
moment of ecstasy. The smallness of 
the work enables the artist to create 
an intensity of feeling that is 
controlled spacially. One has a 
private one-to-one relationship with 
the particular piece. The work 
evokes the gestural, the 
expressionistic. The surfaces reveal 
the imprint of the sculptor's fingers, 
pulled out, pressed down, indented. 
The metal is agitated, it floats in 
space, it pierces the air with thorns, 
it seems at times blown by currents 
of air, it has no edge. 

Geber's early works were made in 
clay, which led to the molding of wax 
models which are then cast. The 
manipulation of the wax, 
transformed by the strength and 
warmth of the hands, is like the 
kneading of bread..like making 


The creation of ritual objects out 
of sculptural form enables Geber to 
stand with historic Judaism and to 
reach out and touch her own Jewish 
origins. To light a lamp, to make a 
blessing over a goblet of wine is an 
existential, spiritual event. It is to be 
a Jew in feeling and act. The patrons 
who own these objects have 
responded to that message. Casting 
the ritual sculptures in silver and 
gold places them within the tradition 
of European objects and the desire 
to beautify Jewish worship with the 
most precious of materials one can 
afford. 

Geber declares herself in her art. 
But one must search her out. She 
molds her sculptures with the 
landscape of the Holyland, the forms 
of the prophets and the seers of 
Israel. She invokes the history and 
passion of Moses, of Abraham, of 
Jacob, of David ... they are the 
fathers ... but it is in the voice of 
their daughter that she speaks. She 
cries out, she sings, she mourns, she 
suffers, she exults; her voice is the 
voice of the passionate self. 


The 1986 IFRAA ART AND 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AWARDS 


he IFRAA '86 Art and Architectural Awards Program 


departed from the tradition of past years in choosing ARCHITECTU RAL 


to exhibit the results of the competition at a museum 

It was our hope in doing this that the contest would inter- AWARDS 
est a greater number of entrants from a wider variety of 
cultures and religions 

The Judah L. Magnes Museum in Berkeley presented 
many advantages over a conference display area including 
a larger public audience, professional exhibition design 
curating, and publicity. The museum's wholehearted inter- 
est, cooperation, and dedication from start to finish were a 
real gift which played a large part in making this year's 
awards program the resounding success it was. It was also 
our feeling that artists would be more willing to loan to a 
museum, where original pieces could be properly dis- 
played, handled, and insured 

In order to take full advantage of the museum's partici- 
pation, we made a decision to intensify publicity, sending 
calls for entries to every staffed AIA chapter in the country 
and some 700 non-IFRAA artists nationwide, in addition to 
the usual publications. As a result, we were truly over- 
whelmed by the interest, enthusiasm, and the sheer num- 
ber of entrants. They, in turn, were elated to find an organi- 
zation ready to recognize their efforts in what they feel is a 
largely ignored field 

The valuable result of our celebration with the museum 
became apparent at the moment of viewing slides with the 
jury members. The excitement of seeing all two hundred 


HONOR AWARD 


submitted works together, the inspiration, the depth of Hoover Berg Desmond | 
feeling and expression, and the incredible variety were real- (Architecture and Interior Design) | 
ly moving Light of the World Catholic Church 


Littleton, Colorado 


| think we sometimes take our IFRAA Awards Program for 
New building 


granted. Once again this year's exhibition focused the at- 


tention of the public, the media, and IFRAA's own member- A building which Is admirably re- 
lated with its physical environ- 


ship on the expression of the ineffable in art and architec- ment.and holds up extremely well 
ture. This is no little thing. A current exhibit at the Los An- under close inspection by virtue of 
geles County Museum of Art is entitled, The Spiritual in Art its materials and clean detailing It 
Abstract Painting 1890-1905. The catalog states that the de- has elegant, well-lighted interiors 
sire to express spiritual values was the genesis of the entire and achieves its beauty by simple 
xs ki j b Pita x means. Noteworthy for its power 
abstract art movement of the twentieth century. This desire of quietude and for its almost mo- 
is the reason for IFRAA’s presence. What an opportunity we nastic rigor. It presents an inter- 
have! esting continuity with the past 

It is our hope that future conferences will take note of our with the history of architecture, at 


the same time being entirely of its 


experience of museum collaboration and continue our em- 
moment, modern 


phasis as well on diversity and interfaith cross-fertilization 


Eliza M. Linley, AIA and Marni Welch 
Exhibition Coordinators 
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THE JURY 


Michael Bell 

Assistant Director of Cultural Affairs, San 
Francisco Arts Commission, and past Cu- 
rator at San Francisco Museum of Modern 
Art and the Oakland Museum 


Eleanor Dickinson 

Artist and Professor at California College 
of Arts and Crafts, with 25 solo exhibitions 
at museums and galleries 


A. William Chayes 

Artist and Professor at San Francisco State 
University, Designer and Co-Curator of the 
exhibition 


Stanley Saitowitz 
Architect and Professor of Architecture at 
U.C. Berkeley, Co-Curator of the exhibition 


Claude Stoller 

Architect and Fellow of the A.LA., past 
Chairman of the Graduate Division of the 
Architecture Department at U.C. Berkeley, 
and a member of the ALA's National 
Committee on Design and Competitions 
Task Group 


Guidelines to Jury: 

|. Excellence in design and artistic merit 

2. Appropriateness for function and wor- 
ship context 

3. Available exhibition space not a consid- 
eration 


Judah L. Magnes Museum 
Seymour Fromer, Director 
Co-Curators 

A. William Chayes 

Stanley Saitowitz 


MERIT AWARDS 


Frank Lotz Miller Photography, Inc 


Blitch Architects, Inc. 
St. John of the Cross Church 
Lacombe, Louisiana 
New building 


Designed to the focal point of a much larg- 
er development, this church takes advan- 
tage of its wooded setting. The style con- 
sciously recalls the tracery of the Gothic, 
and the use of wood elements and interior 
finishes is reminiscent of the rural sur- 
roundings of the parish 


Walton, Madden, Cooper, Inc. 
Mount St. Joseph High School Chapel 
Baltimore, Maryland 

New building 


An elegant, sculptural, “sheltering” little 
chapel. It displays a mathematical inter- 
locking of square (earth) and circle (sky) 
This is carried out with a geometric purity 
which alludes to an ideal knowledge. But 
there was also some questioning of the 
size and shape of the single window and 
the detailing at the door 


Gunnar Birkerts and Associates 
Chapel and Educational Facility 
Camp Wildflecken 

Frankfurt, Germany 

New building J 


This building is most successful in its 
massing and use of materials. It is certainly 
in the language of modern German build- 
ing and somehow it bespeaks in its form a 
religious use, despite the fact that it 
adopts no formal religious symbolism. It 
does reiterate the traditional theme of 
heaven on earth with forms of wings and 
metallic aircraft technology. Some concern 
over the distribution of natural light in the 
sanctuary 
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Ralph Allen and Partners, Architects 
Orange Covenant Church 

Orange, California 

New building 


The precise abstraction of this church is an 
example of the unifying nature of geomet- 
ric formulations which enable the con- 
struction of wholeness out of the elemen- 
tal parts 
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photo by Timothy Hursley 


INAI Studio 

Dominican Chapel/Marywood 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Renovation 


Impressive in its transforming of a rather 
ordinary into a truly religious space under 
great handicaps, and by simple means. J 


Jennifer Colby 

Face to Face 

Six banner-paintings, acrylic and collage 
on muslin 


Made with simple materials, the tech- 
niques are meticulous, appropriate and 
painterly. Both with the entire piece and 
with each segment, there is a depth of reli- 
gious, emotional and historical under- 
standing and allusion that completely in- 
volves the spectator/participant 


Norman Jaffe, AIA Tt 
Easthampton Temple 

Long Island, New York 

Not yet built 


It seems to have exciting spatial possibili- 
ties and rich symbolism 


ART AWARDS 


Steven Kaltenbach 
International Harvester 
Painting, acrylic on linen 


HONOR AWARDS 


Lee Roy Champagne = 
Chapel Champagne 
Multi-media installation 


This artist exemplifies the highest ideal of 
religious art, which has always been divine 
inspiration combined with creative genius, 
in this case a modern view 


His work covered more intellectual and ar- 
tistic territory than any other work submit- 
ted. He was willing to deal with religion in 
terms of hypocrisy, manipulation, and sat- 
ire, as well as true spirituality. His use of 
contemporary media is unique: a totally 
original work 
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MERIT AWARDS 


Diane Farrell 
The Stations of the Cross 
Fourteen drawings, charcoal on paper 


Exceptionally skillful drawings combining 
classic figurative technique with abstract 
form to create simple and very powerful 
moments 


David Maes Gallegos 
St. Anne's Series 
Five paintings, acrylic on canvas 


This work represents outstanding use of 
pure color and form to express emotion. It 
glows with an inner spirit. Gallegos lets his 
art happen. These are inspired paintings 


The Magnes Museum and IFRAA ‘86 would 

like to thank the following donors: 

Reverend John and Reverend Barbara 
Fitterer 

Mrs. Dorothy Hoijer 

The Episcopal Homes Foundation 

Julia V. Drake 

Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Hailozian 

Mrs. Audrey Railton 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Wortman 

Shelley and Stephanie Waldenberg 


Vaclav Vaca 
Crucifix 
Oil on panels, wood frame 


The crucifix is a key element of non-prot- 
estant Christianity. This particular exam- 
ple is unique for its traditional interpreta- 
tion in a contemporary culture struggling 
to negate deeply felt sentiment and sym 
bolism, not always with positive conse- 
quences. | 


CITATIONS 


Robert Ortbal 

Ascension 

Sculpture in three pieces, low-fire clay and 
glazes 


A truly unique expression, very advanced 
in form and composition. With disparate 
elements, Ortbal creates an atmosphere of 
serenity and peace, and of acceptance of 
life and death and of God 


Susan Duhan Felix and 

Shoshana Greenberg, in collaboration 
Safed Wallpiece 

Ceramic, grout, ceramic stain, paint 


Excellent use of materials and scale. This 
piece emphasizes the timelessness and 
humanity of religion. It speaks eloquently 
and with great presence 


Maureen McGuire 

St. Francis Stained Glass Windows 

St. Francis of Assisi Catholic Church 
Concord, California 


These beautifully made windows show an 
unusual use of contour drawings with 
washes of light. The centers have a surpris- 
ing grisaille treatment with hot colors 
crowded to the far edges—occasionally 
shooting a tentative beam of color across 
the center. Unique, successful techniques 


INAI Studio 
Barbara Chenicek and Rita Schiltz 
Lenten Tapestry 

Dominican Chapel/Marywood 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Hand dyed, frayed jute 


A huge hanging showing brutality and ele- 
gance, delicate subtleties, and threaten- 
ing, stormy sky; beautiful abstractions re- 
calling myriad earth forms of caverns, 
caves. The endless dichotomies seem a 
perfect meditational aid for this chapel 
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TWO REPORTS ON THE 


IFRAA NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


by Robert C. Davidson, A.1.A. 


ell, the subtle colored prosce- 
nium the 
chairs put away, and months 
have been tucked in between now and 
the last minutes of IFRAA ‘86. As Program 
Co-Chair with stained glass artist Eliza- 
beth Devereaux, | experienced the Con- 
ference with the eyes of that particular 
responsibility, as well as with my eyes as 
an architect involved in Church Planning 
and Design 
In the role of one of many organizers 
who worked for months to make this 
Conference what it was, | am aware of the 
things that worked, those that didn’t, and 
those special times and places where 
occurred. With this report, 
however, | hope to reflect my personal 


banners are down, 


successes 


observations, experiences and feelings 
as a participant, rather than an organizer 
or critic. This enables me to separate the 
time I spent worrying about logistics and 
timing of actual events from a more ob- 
jective reflection on the words that we 
heard and times that we shared 

The Conference got into full swing on 
Saturday morning with the trip to the 
Napa Valley and tour of several wineries 
This Northern California autumn day 
with its comfortable temperature was 


ROBERT DAVIDSON, 
practices in Oakland, California 


is an architect who 


Conference Reflections 


Berkeley, California * October 11-15, 1986 


perfect for meeting new people and en 
joying the atmosphere and character of 
the Bay Area. It was a long full day filled 
with much shared laughter, good food 
and wine, some shopping, a private tour 
through the "Falcon Crest" mansion, and 
a relaxed evening dinner at the monas 
tery-like Sterling Winery. | particularly 
enjoyed the information and stories pro- 
vided by our hostess and guide, The Rev 
Barbara Fitterer 


Miss 


Speaker Jo Milgrom (center), Center for Jewish Studies at Berkeley Graduate Theological Union, visits with 
guests at the exhibit and reception at the Judah Magnes Museum in Berkeley 


A full house was treated to an out- 
standing presentation by our keynote 
speaker during the official Sunday eve- 
ning Conference opening. Architectural 
historian and author, Professor Spiro 
Kostof, showed us a personalized vision 
of the world of architecture, starting with 
his favorite childhood playground, Hagia 
Sophia in Istanbul. This grand building 
had great influence on young Spiro and, 
as we were to learn, was ultimately a ma- 
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Photo by Tom F 


jor force leading him into his chosen pro- 
fession 


For many of us in the field of architec- 
ture, the historical links are important 
These links, if not fully understood, must 
at least be grappled with. For that reason, 
Professor Kostof's observations and con- 
nected view of buildings and societies 
through the centuries were most enjoy- 
able 

Theologian, scholar and writer Dr 
Theodore A. Gill continued where Profes- 
sor Kostof left off in raising questions 
and consciousness by challenging us to 
understand the transformational process 
extending from idea to concept, to theol- 
ogy, to buildings capable of “housing” 
and reflecting that developed theology 
His style was warm and personal, and he 
seemed to effortlessly include all 300 in 
the room in his dialogue 

It was only later that | realized he had 
spoken so eloquently from a series of 
sketchy notes and that we had, in fact 
been party to a creative thinker develop- 
ing his thoughts and conclusions in the 
process of his presentation. Listening to 
Dr. Gill that Monday morning was as 
stimulating as developing original archi- 
tectural concepts or resolving complicat- 
ed planning issues for a client 

l experienced three of the sixteen sem- 
inars we had planned. | enjoyed those 
but realized the frustration of choice 
when none of the seminars was repeated 
| was pleased with the favorable reports 
received on all seminars; they were stim- 
ulating, informing, challenging, inspiring 


and fun, and the time passed quickly 

There were afternoon tours into San 
Francisco, including one to a Japanese 
teahouse in which guests participated in 
the ritual tea ceremony. | was one of the 
dozen or so that boarded the S.S. Hornb- 
lower in Berkeley for a trip across the bay 
to pick up the tourees for an evening din- 
ner and tour of San Francisco Bay 

One of the most enjoyable moments of 
the Conference for me was to share a 
sunset (standing in the bow of the 
Hornblower) with Dr. John Dillenberger 
and Dr. Jane Dillenberger, our host and 
hostess for the Conference. The cool 
wind blowing in through the Golden Gate 
whipped through our hair, tugged at the 
corners of our in general 
spilled” over us as the sun dropped be- 
tween the towers of the Golden Gate 
Bridge, a pleasurable “hors d'oeuvre” for 
the dinner that followed 

The next morning began with Fr. “Jake’ 
Empereur's orchestration of the panel on 
Symbols. The individuality of the pre- 
senters stood out strongly. Fr. Empereur 
Sandy Hirshen, FAIA, The Rev. Donald 
Bruggink, and Dr. Jo Milgrom, from di- 
verse backgrounds, addressed in totally 
different ways the use and influence of 
symbols in liturgical environments. To 
present their particular points of view 
they shared experiences, showed slide 
examples of historic work and slide ex- 
amples of personal work. | was fascinated 
by the subjects and enjoyed the diversity 
of approach 

Another 


eyes and 


aspect of the Conference 
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which I found enjoyable was actually an 
experiment on the part of Conference 
planners. Each day was started with a 
“gathering” of the conferees. This was an 
opportunity to explore, experientially, 
aspects of our differences as worshipping 
people and yet to recognize our com- 
monality. We were led in singing by a 
Jewish cantor one day, listened to gospel 
singing another, and were led in a medi- 
tation memorial to Marvin Hartman and 
Harold Wagoner (long time IFRAA lead- 
ers) by an Episcopal musical director and 
drummer on still another. This opportu- 
nity to celebrate together was a unique 
way to start each day 

On the last day of the Conference we 
were sent on our way, some to Japan and 
others to our homes and offices, with a 
presentation by Allen Temko. Mr. Temko 
is a nationally known architectural critic 
who writes for the San Francisco Chronicle 
Those of us in the Bay Area who know his 
sometimes barbed words and acerbic wit 
are often most uncomfortable. Despite 
this, | must admit that more often than 
not his views are solid and correct 

On this particular day Mr. Temko chose 
to illustrate some finer points of design 
in architecture and art using as examples 
ancient temples to the sun in juxtaposi- 
tion with a modern temple to the sun, the 
Solar Telescope at Kitty Peak, Arizona 
The examples served up a very subtle 
challenge. Questions were raised in my 
mind about the appropriateness of some 
of our architectural forms as reflectors of 
present theological thought and of the 
needs of present worship communities 

Thus, with time running long and with 
a rush to move on to other commit- 
ments, the Conference came to an abrupt 
end. | felt the emptiness of a tremendous 
surge of energy spent. | missed the op- 
portunity to say goodbye to many and to 
thank many face-to-face for their help in 
the program aspect of the Conference 
Through these few short days | was ex- 
posed to and shared experiences with 
many people, experiences that have left 
me a more knowledgeable professional 
and a better informed designer for my cli- 
ents. But the aspect of this exchange that 
I value more than the knowledge and the 
insights are the people themselves. | can 
only hope that others enjoyed our IFRAA 
‘86 time together as much as | 

What's next? Given the right time 
events and work demands, | hope to 
make it to the next National IFRAA Con- 
ference in Houston in 1988 for a renewal 
of friendships 


Photo by NCR/Dawn Gibeau 


Church Art 
and Architecture 


by Michael J. Farrell 


hatever happened to the resur- 
gence of liturgical art and archi- 
tecture that followed in the 
wake of Vatican II 20 years ago? 

Liturgy was the first and most visible 
aspect of Christian life to be freed and 
revitalized by Pope John’s revolution. Art- 
ists and architects joined liturgists in the 
experiment. Exotic or startling or beauti- 
ful or ugly new structures sprang up ev- 
erywhere, embellished by sculpture, 
painting and stained glass that, after 
generations of colored plaster, strove to 
keep pace with 20th-century aesthetics 
The whole thing was exciting and often 
controversial. But at least it was news 
People cared 

Then, it seemed, the experiment 
sagged. In the 1980s, other issues domi- 
nate the life of the church. As the enthu- 
siasm of Vatican Il was gradually hung 
out to dry and put back in its box, has the 
subsequent ennui also enveloped reli- 
gion's more visible expression? An Octo- 
ber conference of the Interfaith Forum on 
Religion, Art and Architecture (IFRAA) at 
Berkeley. Calif., seemed a good place to 
look for answers 

That the Forum is ecumenical is an im- 
mediate reminder that the questions and 
answers range wider than the goings-on 
in the Catholic church 
conspicuously low Catholic participa- 
tion. While a Mormon bishop was promi- 
nent at the executive table, the Catholic 
bishop did not respond to an invitation 
to attend 


Yet, there was a 


MICHAEL FARRELL is the Forum Editor of 
the National Catholic Reporter. His article 
which appeared in the November 14, 1986 issue, 
is reprinted by permission of the National 
Catholic Reporter, PO Box 419281, Kansas 
Cily, MO 64141 


Said architect Frank Mighetto, a Cath- 
olic and organizer of the Berkeley confer- 
ence, “The only hurt to me is that the 
church is not living up to its conviction to 
involve itself in the total religious experi- 
ence. | don't know if that's by design or by 
lack of interest.” 

One of the featured speakers, philoso- 
pher Theodore Gill, spread the blame 
more widely: Not only Catholics but oth- 
er denominations, as well, have faltered 
in responding to religious inspiration 
with external expression 

“While we are still muddy, innocent 
and blinking,” declaimed Gill, “we were 
told to see what we could make of the 
given, to see what further miracle time 
and space and stuff and sense could be 
caused to yield; to see, in our turn at cre- 
ating, what order and form we could 
bring out of this chaos of possibilities 
over which our imagination rules and 
soars. No wonder that in our religion we 
How close? Mem- 
And 
occasionally, as it is with siblings, there 
is a sibling rivalry 

There is a conundrum here, or perhaps 
it's a mystery. While most of the arts, ac- 
cording to experts, had their origins in 
primitive religion, most of the founders 
of established religions showed scant in- 
terest in the artistic expression of their 
teachings 

Said conference keynote speaker Spiro 
Kostof, "Founders of many religions, not 
uncommonly, were hostile to architec- 
ture. Jesus belittled the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, this pile of stones that was not go- 
ing to last. And for at least 200 years the 
young faith of Christianity sheltered its 
observances in inconspicuous private 
houses The tabernacle of the Jewish 
people was peripatetic for a long, long 


were close to thearts 
bers of the same family. Siblings 


time ._. carried hither and thither before 
King Solomon, bothered by the discrep- 
ancy between his dwelling and God's 
announced the founding of the temple 

And Mohammed's disapproval of 
monumental architecture is well-docu- 
mented—'the most unprofitable thing 
that eateth up wealth of a believer is 
buildings.’ ” 

These are not encouraging words for a 
gathering of artists and architects, One 
reason people attend conferences is to 
be reassured that what they are doing 
with their lives is worthwhile. Kostof 
pointed out that the architects, the reli- 
gious founders notwithstanding, inherit 
a long tradition. There have always been 
two impulses, he said: (1) "to serve God 
with all you have, to embellish his house, 
to amaze and instruct the worshipers”; or 
(2)"to rely on faith alone.” 

The former, of course, grew out of the 
latter, buildings out of faith, when faith 
cried out for community, for participa- 
tion and expression. Time, place and oth- 
er circumstances influenced the way this 
was done. and Kostof took the audience 
of 200 on a world tour of the outcome— 
not so much, he said, the outcome of ar- 
chitectural imagination as of living faith 

“Religious architecture was never neu- 
tral, never a simple matter of solving con- 
gregational needs and doctrinal require- 
ments. As the stage of worship, it was 
soaked from the beginning of its exist- 
ence with the energies of a community 
strength There was an invisible client 
whose house this was and where we an- 
chored our trust from the beginning.” 

At some stage, however, this lofty rhet- 
oric must be brought down to earth. An- 
other purpose of conferences is to attend 
to the nuts and bolts—and ambos and 
organs and pews and concrete and can- 
dlesticks. These and more were present, 
both as sideshows for inspection and as 
topics for conversation. The majority of 
those present seemed to be profession- 
als, needing to make a buck out of build- 
ing or decorating God's house of wor- 
ship. Nothing new about that—religion 
down in the marketplace 

There was widespread agreement that 
the marketplace is slow. And that the 
churches are not the patrons of the arts 
they used to be or should be, especially 
the Catholic church. But comparisons 
with a mythical past are seldom accurate 
or helpful 

In the past, Gothic churches some- 
times took a century to build, an age of 
faith and free peasant labor. In a different 
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past, some of Ireland's best cathedrals 
were built during the great famine as half 
the population perished from hunger. In 
yet another past, papal princes commis- 
sioned masterworks that had more to do 
with papal or princely pomp than with 
God's glory. And in a more recent past, 
the plaster statues and garish stations. 
With what past can we compare the pre- 
sent, then? 

At present, an important Catholic con- 
cept is collegiality, and an important 
American concept is democracy. So when 
a church is to be built, practically every- 
one has a say. This collaboration often 
works wonders. In the case of Light of the 
World Church in Denver, it won awards 
An introductory article describes the 
wide involvement: "Father Syrianey; the 
architect, Hoover Berg Desmond; the li- 
turgical artist, Reverend John Buscemi; 
the liturgical consultant, Reverend Eu- 
gene A. Walsh; and the parish building 
committee also were guided by the work 
of the pioneer psychologist Carl Jung, 
who saw in every person a complex array 
of opposites.” 

This collegiality and democracy allows 
people to call the sacred place their own 
But a cynic might say it is the legendary 
committee designing the camel. Archi- 
tecture critic Ada Louise Huxtable wrote 
(New York Review of Books, July 16, 1981), 
“The creative act in architecture is basi- 
cally an act of survival against tremen- 
dous odds.” 

Kostof said, “Religious architecture is 
extremely conservative.” The new colle- 
giality augments this conservatism 
Mighetto talked with ambivalence of the 
new power of the congregation, parish 
council, building committees and such 
“They're more conservative even than 
pastors. On the other hand, the congre- 
gation has to live there, hence the dilem- 
ma... lam not in favor of total democra- 
cy, Not everyone has time to be an expert 
in everything, so they should leave it to 
the experts.” 

In group sessions, conference mem- 
bers discussed these questions of col- 
laboration, how to do justice to word and 
eucharist and community, to singing and 
praying, to acoustics and lighting. There 
was a sense of diminished expectations 
Apart from the keynote speaker and phi- 
losopher Gill, few seemed preoccupied 
with the bigger questions—What is ar- 
chitecture? Should worship be in a major 
monument or in someone's house? What 
shape will tomorrow's churches take, if 
there are churches tomorrow?—and 


most were content to concentrate on the 
nuts and bolts. That is the main differ- 
ence from 20 years ago. 

A few miles away was the IFRAA exhi- 
bition of architectural projects and reli- 
gious art. There were some fine church 
projects on show, tasteful and decent 
They represented most major denomina- 
tions, yet it would be hard to tell them 
apart. The United States has historically 
been eclectic in its styles, and there was 
no sign here of a breakthrough into a new 
American idiom. What Mighetto called 
the “nondescript” style of the moment is 
likely to be with us for a while, he says, 
because the church moves so slowly. 

The artworks on display were more 
risky, more abstract, more inclined to 
touch religion at a tangent than hit it over 
the head, and therefore less likely to find 
a space in the average parish church 

In an excellent article in IFRAA’s own 
magazine, Faith & Form (fall 1984), Edward 
Robinson wrote, “To understand the fal- 
sity of kitsch |read: traditional Catholic 
art], it is essential to appreciate one im- 
portant element in all true art, its invita- 
tion to us to exercise our freedom.” 

A church, therefore, that treasures or- 
thodoxy will not encourage art, that is 
susceptible to multiple interpretation 
Or, as Robinson later puts it more blunt- 
ly, ‘Realism is the only mode of art that is 
tolerated by totalitarian regimes be- 
cause when a total loyalty is required, no 
opportunity must be given to the artist to 
offer an alternative vision of life.” 

If there is no struggle between church 
and artists at this time (as there is be- 
tween church and theologians), is this 
because there are no daring artists or be- 
cause art is valued so lowly in the church 
that it is a non-issue? 

If religious art and architecture are in 
the doldrums, many would say they share 
the doldrums with the wider, secular art 
and architecture community. The arts, 
earlier this century, were seen, along with 
science and technology, as harbingers of 
and vehicles for a better life that would 
brook no looking back. It didn't happen 
that way. The scientific revolution went 
sour. And, adds Huxtable in her article, 
“there is a kind of consensus that mod- 
ern architecture was some grand, failed 
illusion.” 

Huxtable goes on, “I believe that we 
are addressing a much larger theme: the 
failure of a moral vision and the break- 
down of ideals of a society in transition 
What we have lost is what sociologists 
and psychologists call our ‘belief sys- 


tems'—those commonly held convic- 
tions that guide our acts and aspira- 
tions.” 

Another article in Faith & Form makes a 
similar point about church architecture: 
that it “reflects mercilessly the uncertain 
position of the Christian church in the 
society of today.” 

That many Christians have an identity 


crisis is not news. In the case of Catho- 


lics, the same Vatican council that fired 
the liturgical renewal also caused ques- 
tioning that led many priests to resign 
their priesthood and many Catholics to 
leave the church. It also led others along 
different pathways, toward liberation 
theology, for example, or toward social 
justice as a primary expression of reli- 
gion. 

This takes us back to the two impulses 
mentioned by Kostof: to enshrine your 
faith or carry it on your back. There is no 
common terminology to do justice to the 
two groupings that espouse these im- 
pulses. Although the sentiments they 
embody overlap in many Christians, in 
their purer forms they are easily distin- 
guishable. It is the difference between 
the Berkeley IFRAA conference with ties 
and dresses and a day's tour of local win- 
eries, and a social justice gathering with 
T-shirts and jeans and lunch in a brown 
bag 

The one is more optimistic and thank- 
ful to God for a pretty decent world. Gill 
waxed eloquent in their behalf: "“Pro- 
phetic religion has to come off its un- 
qualified carping, its mean-mouthing of 
that which it claims we must now die to 
save, and relocate marvel in the world 

People have to be turned on to the 
world’s fascination.” 

The other group is more hectic and im- 
patient with an unjust world. Dorothy 
Day and Cesar Chavez and the Berrigans, 
among others, have spoken for it. In Kos- 
tof's words, it is “faith on the move.” 

The pope has spoken for both im- 
pulses because both are part of the 
Christian tradition. Social activists love 
art, and church builders love justice. The 
church is in transition, uncertain—not 
the pope, the people. Kostof, at Berkeley, 
had a word for them all, for us all: “If we 
must insist that the unhampered cre- 
ation of the artist is God's purest celebra- 
tion, let us at least remember that forms 
are empty until faith brims inside them 
Great monuments of religion may lan- 
guish unattended, and a patch of open 
fields may be transformed overnight into 
an ardent sanctuary.” 
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IFRAA IN JAPAN 


by Donald J. Bruggink 


Sketches by Charles Pohlmann, C. Edward Ware and 


Herman Hassinger, FAIA 


he IFRAA Post Conference Seminar 
T on the Art and Architecture of Ja- 
pan involved thirty-six IFRAA 

members in an experience that included 
historic and contemporary Japanese ar- 
chitecture, Christian churches and con- 
temporary Buddhist megastructures 

One cannot describe in words the de- 
light to the eye of the great temple struc- 
tures at Nara, Kyoto, Eiheji and Ta- 
kayama; the refined and austere Nijo Pal- 
ace, or the great castle-fortress of Himeji 
The care in architectural detailing made 
the inspiration for Maybeck's down- 
spouts on the First Christian Science 
Church, which we had just seen in Berke- 
ley, apparent 

Day after day brought new delight to 
the eye from the detailing on roof tiles, 
roof brackets and blocks; the simplicity 
of architectural composition sometimes 
punctuated by an elaborately carved 
panel; and the carefully shaped trees and 
shrubs 

The delight to the eye was matched, for 
many of us, by a religious opacity. While 
we thought we knew something of Shinto 
and Buddhism from our preparatory 
reading, sudden immersion in another 
religious world left us unable to make 
connections between intellect and visual 
perception. As with Christianity there are 
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IFRAA in Japan 


many different “denominations” within 
Shinto and Buddhism. Like Christianity 
both have undergone numerous divi- 
sions and transformations, sometimes 
theological, sometimes dictated by eco- 
nomics and/or politics. Like the commu- 
nions of Christianity, these have taken in- 
stitutional form, with the institutions 
themselves changing and contributing to 
change 

If book knowledge of Japanese reli- 
gions surpassed our ability to apply it ex- 
perientially, the reverse was true in the 
experience of the practice of these faiths 
Book knowledge informs one of the re- 
surgence of many traditional faiths; a 
mission-minded Christian nurture does 
not prepare one for the experience of 
shrines and temples everywhere, well 
kept and frequented by those who come 
to worship and pray 

It would be as much a mistake to think 
of all Japanese as devoutly Shinto or 
Buddhist as it would to think of all Japa- 
nese as imbued with a cultivated Zen 


aesthetic. It just isn't so. A contemporary 
architectural phenomenon, the Wedding 
Palace, tends to be a great, tasteless, 
showy place, built to maximize attention 
and profit, and with the aesthetic of a 
fried chicken emporium—of which there 
are many in Japan 

The bus trip between Kyoto and Nara 
provided a ride contrast between exqui- 
site temples painstakingly preserved for 
over a millenium, and urban/industrial 
sprawl (to the degree that sprawl is pos- 
sible within tight confines) separating 
these two cities. It was all there: indus- 
try—small and large, junk yards with cars 
stacked on top of one another, filling sta- 
tions and fast food outlets, little yards 
filled with clutter, apartment blocks fes- 
tooned with laundry and separated by 
rows of cars, trash littering the road- 
side—all in marked contrast to the care 
lavished upon the temples and their 
grounds, with manicured shrubs and 
trees, carefully raked gravel, and garden- 
ers sweeping even a stream bed! 

An added shock, again more emotion- 
al than intellectual, was the absence of 
churches. In Europe one is immersed in 
churches, old and new, but in Japan a 
church is seldom seen. Nonetheless, in 
Okayama we were welcomed by the Rev 
Mr. Akiyama of the Kyodan (United 
Church of Christ) and by the Rev. Mr 
Osumi of the Kyodan Church in Kanaza- 
wa for ecumenical services. Because the 
churches are very small, our IFRAA group 
made a congregation by itself. The pastor 
and elders of each church gave greeting 
and testimony to the enthusiasm of this 
small (less than one percent) minority 
faith in Japan. These churches are marked 
by careful multi-functional planning 
since both have kindergartens during the 
week 
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Saint Mary's Cathedral, Tokyo 


Three churches we saw are of high ar- 
chitectural merit: St. Anselm's in Tokyo 
by Antonin Raymond and L.L. Rado, fre- 
quently published in the 1950s; St 
Mary's Cathedral by Kenzo Tange, fre- 
quently published in the 1960s; anda su- 
perb church, Yuki no Shita, by Akira Ina- 
domi in Kamakura. Though a book pub- 
lished in Japan in 1985 was devoted 
entirely to this church, it is unknown in 
America 

Mr. Inadomi, a Lutheran and educated 
at MIT and Harvard, has created one of 
the most liturgically sensitive Christian 
worship spaces in Japan. The entire 
building is excellent with meticulous de- 
tailing, but it is the worship room with its 
furnishings that is really outstanding. In- 


Shakaden Temple, Tokyo 


terestingly, both St. Anselm's and Yuki 
no Shita contain stained glass by the firm 
of IFRAA member and seminar partici- 
pant, E. Crosby Willet 

Perhaps the biggest surprises were the 
religious megastructures of Japan. In the 
mountains not far from the famous Zen 
Buddhist temple of Eiheiji, is the Temple 
of Eternal Peace, a major new Buddhist 
temple constructed in traditional form 
with temple gate, great Buddha hall (with 
a Buddha larger than the one at Nara) 
and a five-storied pagoda (complete with 
elevator) being constructed on the basis 
of a donation from a single Japanese 
businessman of over $200 million dol- 
lars. Our seminar was guided on the job 
site through the hospitality of the Maeda 


International Corporation which is doing 
the construction 

In Takayama IFRAA visited the Motosu 
Okamu no Miya (Main World Shrine) of 
Mahikari, a new religion, dedicated to the 
Creator of all things, and seeking to em- 
brace all religions of the world in harmo- 
ny. The great shrine boasts minarets, a 
Mayan wall, and architectural facets of 
other religions in a great eclectic struc- 
ture which seats 9,000 persons 

In Tokyo the Buddhist lay movement of 
Rissho Kosei-kai, represented by Mr. Yo- 
shihiro Ohno, hosted IFRAA in their 
Great Sacred Hall (1964). It is a combina- 
tion of worship and small group spaces, 
reminiscent of the Akron Plan Sunday 
School spaces, i.e., multiple balconies 
surrounding a large open space 

Their small group spaces are essential- 
ly for group counseling according to the 
principles of specific Buddhist sutras 
The Great Sacred Hall seats 2,500 in its 
main worship room. In 1970 a luxurious 
5,000 seat theatre/concert hall was built, 
and now another major project is under 
way 

Of greatest architectural merit was The 
Hall of Shakamuni Buddha, or Shakaden, 
built for a Buddhist lay movement begun 
in 1919. Amassive stylized structure rem- 
iniscent of the helmet of a Samurai war- 
rior, the stainless steel and granite struc- 
ture stands near the Tokyo Tower, con- 
taining even more steel than its much 
taller neighbor. The main hall seats 
4,000 

We were honored to be given a tour of 
the building by the architect, Mr. Kenichi 
Iwasaki. Shakaden was completed in 


ee wre” */ 
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Charles Pohlmann 
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1975 for $54 million (today’s price tag 
would be over $200,000,000). Mr. Iwasaki 
managed the difficult task of maintaining 
good design in the midst of opulence 
Stainless steel is the basic building ma- 
terial, with floors of red Brazilian granite 
and walls of Italian green onyx. When 
asked about the choice of materials, the 
response was that they were chosen be 
cause they would last. Perhaps more 
than one IFRAA member entertained the 
hope of someday finding such a client 

While speaking of megastructures 
IFRAA appreciation for the folk arts 
should not be overlooked, nor the incom 
parable lecture and demonstrations by 
Mr. Kichinosuke Tonomura at his Folk 
Museum in Kurashiki 

Any report on the seminar to Japan 
would be incomplete without expressing 
appreciation to Etta Hesselink, who so 
generously shared her gifts as a linguist 
and her knowledge in the fields of art, ar 
chitecture and religion 


Eiheiji Temple 
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Himeji Castle, Okayama 
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C Edward Ware 


by Rev. Tom Devonshire Jones 


IMAGES OF MYSTERY 


he given spaces and shapes of a 
T church interior come to life as peo- 

ple move about in them, as natural 
or artificial lights, music and colours, 
artworks and vestments are introduced 
What has been empty and static be- 
comes peopled and mouvemente’ In de- 
signing and furnishing the worship area 
on the one hand and in performance of 
the liturgy by people and clergy on the 
other, one lesson has been learned and 
regarded as axiomatic 

This is Peter Hammond's reminder 
(and how timely it was in Britain of the 
1950s and '60s) that “all decoration 
should be related to liturgical function; it 
must never become an end in itself.” (Pe- 
ter Hammond, Liturgy & Architecture) 

His advice on radio, in lectures and in 
the printed work came too late, even so 
to prevent the execution of many hasty 
and misconceived commissions for mu- 
rals and paintings whose contribution to 
the liturgy has since come to be in some 
cases shrouded by curtains 

A certain austerity was urged upon us 
and the advice was backed up by stimu- 
lating and attractive references to exam- 
ples of European and American origin, 
with tours of such sites led by the late 
Gilbert Cope, publicized by the now de- 
funct New Churches Research Group and 
by Birmingham University's Institute of 
Worship and Religious Architecture 

Now, in the later 1980s, with much re- 
ordering of church interiors being can- 


TOM DEVONSHIRE JONES is the Vicar of 
St. Mark's Church, Regent's Park, in London 
In 1973-74 he served as the English Exchange 
Chaplain at Trinity College in Hartford, Conn 
He writes for what he calls a semi-academic 
semi-commercial journal called Church Build- 
ing 


vassed but few new church buildings be- 
ing planned, we reconsider these mat- 
ters: how expensive interiors are to 
design and to convert; how precious are 
the gathered congregations to be 
reached through all their senses when 
they gather for worship and for learning 
In this situation it is good to find an 
artist who respects the dignity of the 
church interior but whose works never- 
theless transport the viewer across the 
Static-mouvemente divide. Edward Robin- 
son's carvings find their place in both the 
public worship space and the worshiper's 


Edward Robinson 


private prayer place. Their function is to 
speak of the mystery at the heart of the 
Christian religion. They represent the 
double truth of the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection, that dual triumph which 
Good Friday and Easter Day recall serial- 
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ly but which the visual arts can celebrate 
in one configuration 

These sculptures, however, tackle the 
dual truth in one work which has two 
faces or modes: using the triptych format 
of the European tradition they stand 
among works of the period from the fif- 
teenth to the twentieth century, but re- 
sist the tendency nowadays for triptychs 
to be simply three panels side by side 
and always “open.” It is a format which in 
Robinson's hands gives us in its smaller 
and “closed” aspect the presentation of 
the Crucifixion, but in its extended, 
opened, revealed, inner aspect that of the 
Resurrection 

Here is an innovation in the treatment 
of the triptych with its history of seasonal 
use (Lenten and or Advent closing) as a 
liturgical teaching factor in church life 
Here, along with the iconostasis, the Ex- 
ultet Roll and the Processional Banner 
are artworks awaiting commission by a 
church devoted to the use of every possi- 
ble means of pressing home its teaching 
in season and out of season 

Transfiguration and Resurrection in their 
open aspect speak of the triple refer- 
ences in their narrative in the Gospels 
Closed, they again, in their threefold 
composition remind the viewer of the 
crucified with a thief on either side of 
Him 

These hinged sculptures of abstract 
design, yet in texture woody to the touch, 
both approach and at the same time dis- 
tance themselves from the actuality of 
the scenes depicted. Abstract they shrink 
from the attempt realistically to portray 
the scene; in their choice of material 
beautifully worked, they nevertheless 
venture to share in their tactile subject 
matter 

Portable or mobile architecture” has 


Edward Robinson's “Transfiguration V.” Iroko. 
1982, 24"x37". Top left and above 


been their maker's description of these 
works. Their double aspect, requiring the 
act of opening and shutting, marks them 
off from two dimensional works which 
may in one composition combine such a 
dual concept as the New Testament 
ideas of Incarnation or of Irony seem to 
require 

How then does the artist view these 
works? “Openings,” he calls them, “are 
not mere representations of an historical 
event but are to be seen rather as person- 
al expressions of an inner experience.” 
This definition, close as it is to that of a 
sacrament, is one that many of today's 


artists could warm to if they address the 
Christian story 

For many artists the kitsch in art and 
ritual which infects much modern church 
life has at least temporarily closed off the 
tradition of representational art, but that 
very closure has led them to explore 
again and to revivify the non-figurative 
element with its venerable tradition in 


“Transfiguration XVI," 1984, oak, 12-*/3"x16" 
Collection of John and Jane Dillenberger 
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the Christian centuries 

In Britain there has been little such 
work done for churches on the scale of 
French and German examples: It might 
help us if parts at least of Georges Mer- 
cier, L'Art Abstrait dans L'Art sacre: la ten- 
dance non-figurative dans l'art sacre chretien 
contemporain, Edition E. de Boccard, Paris 
1964, were to be translated into English 

Robinson's oeuvre, on the other hand, 
is a practical demonstration of what the 
abstract can offer us two decades on 


from Mercier’s sustained review. The very 
straightforwardness and rich simplicity 
of these works will ensure that they do 
not degenerate into popular bondieu- 
serie. To begin with they summon plenti- 
ful attention from the viewer—a comple- 
mentary response to the artist's creation 
which Robinson emphasizes in his ac- 
counts of how artworks need to be re- 
ceived and appreciated 

Their status as mobile or portable ar- 
chitecture has already been mentioned 
The scale of the works of the mid-1970s 
would make them mere architectural 
models, for these can be held in the hand 
like a book (some of the earlier ones are 
diptychs). Latterly it is larger works in 
mahogany he is completing, measuring 
when open 5 feet across by 3 feet high 
Whereas the earlier small carvings can be 
entered as one might “get into a book,” 
these later, secured to a wall, can in 
imagination become enclaves of medita- 
tion, carrels for pondering in, confession- 
als, kiosks of quiet, cells of contempla- 
tion 

From what has been said so far these 
works can be seen to be suited for either 
private places or for communal. The pri- 
vate room or prayer place is enhanced by 
such a work with its opening and wel- 
coming wings. The narthex, baptistery or 
“west end” of the church is also a spe- 
cially suitable site: Placed here such an 
artwork is not in competition with the al- 
tar space, since the two cannot in the na- 
ture of the orientation be viewed simul- 
taneously 

Rather these sculptures provide a ves- 
tibule, a rehearsal, a “tuning up” to the 
lively Crucifixion-Resurrection theme of 
the liturgy, or a thankful recollection of it 
afterwards. They are pitched between the 
fully sacramental liturgical action on the 
one hand and acts of mental preparation 
for it on the other 

They thus do damage neither theologi- 
cally nor architecturally to Hammond's 
canon. More positively they catch the 
spirit of contemporary architecture's de- 
light in surprises, in the controlled vista 
and in the excitement of intimate and 
personal scale. Here is an art to engage 
the viewer in responding to the mystery 
at the heart of the Christian religion 

Edward Robinson, until recently Direc- 
tor of the Alister Hardy Research Centre 
(a subsidiary of the Religious Experience 
Research Unit, a Registered Charitable 
Trust founded by Templeton Prize win- 
ner, the late Sir Alister Hardy F.R.S.) at 
Manchester College, Oxford, is a man val- 


iant for the truth of art's ministry in the 
Christian religion. While he is at home 
with the writings of theologians and art- 
ists, itis the “language” of the visual arts 
of the imagination (not of fantasy) in 
which his particular contribution is 
made 

A self-confessed traditionalist (with, 
let it be said, a full-blooded and cultured 
awareness of tradition’s depths and rich- 
es), he sits rather uneasily, ecclesiastical- 


ly speaking, with his late brother bishop, 
his canon father, canon grandfather, and 
dean uncle. Thus, as a member of a 
Church that in its formularies and in its 
theology has always prized reason, he la- 
ments that the establishment gives so 
little dignity to the senses in general 
There is no respectable word to describe 
the wisdom of the senses—sensual is 
not to sense quite all that intellectual is 
to intellect! 


“We re seeing new faces in our 
church since we installed the 


Verdin Carillon. The bells really 
are a ministry in themselves.’ 


Robert Small, United Church, Randolph, Vermont 


With bells from the 1.T. Verdin Company, your church can 
offer daily inspiration to congregation and community alike. 
With more than a century of bell crafting experience, Verdin is 
known the world over for superb quality and innovative 
products. Our bells ring out from over 20,000 churches in all 50 
states and in 36 foreign countries — proof of our commitment to 
our products. And to our customers. 

We invite you to call us with any questions you may have 
concerning bells or related equipment. Call Toll Free: |-800-543- 


9 


e Bell Ringing Equipment 
e Electronic Carillons 


© Bell Towers and Clocks 


T © Renovation and Service 


0488. (In Ohio Call Collect 1-513-221-8400.) 


e Cast Bells and Carillons iré £ £ 


VERDIN 
COMPANY 


021 Eastern Avenue | 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


The Bell Ringers of America Since 1842 


Products shown at St. Paul's Church Mart, Cincinnati 
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CHURCH LEARNING 
SPACE: WHAT WAS, IS 
AND WILL BE? 


by Jack Haney 


hat's happening in Christian 
education and how is it impact- 
ing church growth and architec- 


ture? Or, what impact is church growth, 
or lack of it, and current architecture hav- 
ing on Christian education? It seems to 
me these are germane questions as we 
move into the 1990s and the twenty-first 
century 

I assume that church architecture is 
predicated on what is occurring in a par- 
ish at the time when a church plans to 
build. The immediate goals and program 
are taken into consideration and become 
part of building plans, but it is much 
harder to predict long-range, future plans 
in education, such as population shifts or 
lowering birth statistics 

During the 1950s and ‘60s there was 
considerable church growth and build- 
ing. Mainline Protestant churches experi- 
enced the post-war baby boom, and with 
it the erection of many new church build- 
ings and educational spaces. Christian 
education was highly structured and usu- 
ally with closely graded classes. Some 
churches, even with quality educational 
space, went into double sessions. Space 
used on Sunday mornings was at a maxi- 
mum though the same space was unused 
on weekdays 

However, the late 1960s and ‘70s saw 
the decline of the birth rate, an increase 
in mobility, and an aging of congrega- 
tions as children grew up and moved 
away. Churches that once filled class- 
rooms on Sunday mornings discovered 


THE REV. JACK H. HANEY is Editor of Cur- 
riculum Services of the Division of Education and 
Publication of the United Church of Christ. Prior 
to this he served as pastor of local parishes 


empty classrooms, not only on Sundays 
but the rest of the week as well. A new 
understanding of the local church as an 
arena for mission was emerging, and 
churches began looking at unused space 
as places for day care centers, nursery 
schools, weekday classrooms for excep- 
tional children, centers for the elderly, 
even soup kitchens and housing for the 
hungry and homeless. Educational space 
became mission space, and in many in- 
stances the space earned additional 
funding for churches as they looked at 
budget deficits 

This has precipitated a problem now 
as a new baby boom emerges. Church 
schools are beginning to expand again 
and thus there is a conflict of education 
versus mission for used and rented 
space. In many churches any space avail- 
able for Christian education is either lim- 
ited or non-existent 

Churches need to do both mission and 
education. New creative models need to 
emerge/are emerging to make this possi- 
ble, but churches must take their educa- 
tional responsibilities seriously once 
again. How do churches deal with the 
clutter of a day care center, or the struc- 
tured classroom space of a Montessori 
weekday school? How do they provide a 
creative, inviting environment for the re- 
ligious education of their own children 
and young people during the week and 
on Sundays? Without attention to such 
questions churches will discover that 
church-shopping parents will not come 
back a second time. They are looking fora 
good environment for learning, as well as 
excellent teaching programs for their 
families 

Both churches and architects need to 


be aware of these problems, especially 
when they contemplate redesigning ex- 
isting buildings or designing new ones as 
well. The issue is indeed creative space 
for a variety of purposes, but religious 
educators are concerned that it not be at 
the expense of Christian education. We 
need to move to a win/win situation, so 
there is usable, beautiful space for all 

Since the 1950s Christian education 
has been moving froma structured class- 
room setting to a more open learning en- 
vironment. One no longer sees desk arm- 
chairs and tables too high for young use 
Art areas, informal furniture, carpets and 
small learning areas are more “in” than 
ever. Just so display and storage spaces 
are in short supply. Environments where 
learning and sharing can take place are 
important for all ages. The inter-genera- 
tional emphasis is crucial 

What are the developing relationships 
between worship and learning? We no 
longer talk about an altar in every class- 
room, but rather, how are learning and 
worship in the context of the total con- 
gregation interrelated? Can it be that the 
old Akron plan of church building was 
not as bad as we recently thought? How 
do we create an open environment that 
will enable an entire church to learn, wor- 
ship and serve together? How does archi- 
tecture enable and foster this under- 
standing of the Christian faith? 

| am aware that I have not offered new 
design plans or even suggestions for the 
architect, but | do hope that I have raised 
some questions and challenges for excit- 
ing new spaces. My questions are basic, | 
think, for architects and no less so for 
churches as they continue to explore 
their ministry and mission 
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Artist/Artisan Directory 


ACOUSTICS 


HANDWOVEN TAPESTRIES 


KLEPPER, DAVID L. 
Klepper Marshall King 
Associates, Ltd. 

96 Haarlem Avenue 
White Plains, NY 10603 
914-761-8595 


McCUE, EDWARD, SENIOR 
CONSULTANT 
Paoletti/Lewitz/Associates, Inc 
40 Gold Street 

San Francisco, CA 94133 
415-391-7610 


AUDIOVISUAL SYSTEM 
CONSULTANT 


McCUE, EDWARD, SENIOR 
CONSULTANT 
Paoletti/Lewitz/Associates, Inc 
40 Gold Street 

San Francisco, CA 94133 
415-391-7610 


CARILLONS 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, 
INC. 

Carillon Hill 

Sellersville, PA 18960 
215-257-2771 


CHURCH INTERIOR 
RESTORATIONS 


RATIGAN, GERALD L. 

155 Jefferson, Box X 
Carlisle, lowa 50047 
515-989-0008 

Toll Free 1-800-255-2255 Ext 
2487 


CONSTRUCTION 
CONSULTANT 


CAWDREY, MICHAEL D. 
CCMC, Inc 

3611 Fremont Ave. North 
Seattle, WA 98103 
206-632-4838 

Unique service for pastor and/or 
committees. Cost-savings before the 
choice of an architect to the end of a 
project. Liturgical design and 
furnishings as well 


GOLD, METAL WORK 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


PAINTER, HAL 
HC63 Box 570-D 
Chiloquin, OR 97624 
503-783-2507 


HISTORIC DESIGN AND 
PRESERVATION 


LUCEY, MARY BLOISE 
P.O. Box 79 

San Francisco, CA 94101 
415-431-9403 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


ASCALON STUDIOS 

115 Atlantic Avenue 

Berlin, NJ 08009 
609-768-3779 

Specializing in synagogue interiors 


BARKER, INGRID 

1800 Peachtree Street, N.W 
Atlanta, GA 30367-8301 
404-351-0224 


POHLMANN, CHARLES F. 
320 Prospect Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55419 
612-825-5672 


RAMBUSCH, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Rambusch 
Associates 

One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 
212-473-4142 

Historical restorations and 
renovations of new and existing 
interiors 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Creation of interior environments for 
liturgy. Restorations of existing 
interiors, architectural lighting, 
lighting layout service. 


WILLIAMSON, ANNE P. 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 
New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 


ZAKY, JOSEPH J. 

Guild Hall Studios, Inc 

Box 174 

Paramus, NJ 07652 
201-843-1393 

Consultation, design and fabrication 
of special furnishings in wood, marble 
and metal 


INTERIOR SANCTUARY 
PLASTER MAINTENANCE 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL R. 
G.H. Schanbacher & Son 
300 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-528-8444 


LIGHTING 


MANNING, R.A. 

R.A. Manning Company, Inc 
1810 North Avenue 

Box 1063 

Sheboygan, WI 53082-1063 

414-458-2184 and 458-2185 
Design and engineering services 

available 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch 

40 West | 3th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Lighting consultation and 
equipment; development and 
building of custom lighting fixtures, 
high-bay downlighting 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL R. 
G.H. Schanbacher & Son 
300 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-528-8444 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANT 


ARMANDO RUIZ AND 
ASSOCIATES 

Armando Ruiz, AIA 

1930 S. Brea Canyon Road, 
Suite 260 

Diamond Bar, CA 91765 
714-861-8173 

Design of new and renovated worship 
spaces. Emphasis on providing an 
informational process on current 
liturgical design principles 


CALVERT, RAYMOND N. 
420 Bellaire Drive 

New Orleans, LA 70124 
504-482-3012 (home) 
504-948-8661 (office) 


DANIEL H. JAMES 

The Studios of Potente, Inc 
914 60th Street 

Kenosha, WI 53140 
414-654-6665 


EASON, TERRY BYRD 

6341 Ridge Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19128-2527 
215-483-8020 

Working with clergy, architects and 
committees to establish appropriate 
layouts and designs for interiors of 
places of worship, new buildings or 
renovations 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


HOLTKAMP, PATRICK 
Guild Hall Studios, Inc 

Box 174 

Paramus, NJ 07652 
201-843-1393 

Consulting on design of new 
churches. Renovations of existing 
interiors. Development of floor plans, 
conceptual designs, interior 
perspectives/models; education 
process with congregations on 
liturgical changes 


LADOCHY, M.F.A., PETER 
17 Ocean Front 

Cayucos, CA 93430 
805-995-3579 


MAHER, FRANK K. 
400 Wyoming Ave 
Scranton, PA 18503 
717-342-8246 


McGRANAHAN, THOMAS 
The Studios of Potente, Inc 
914 60th Street 

Kenosha, WI 53140 
414-654-6665 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC. 

924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014-2147 
602-277-0167 

Contemporary designs for today's 
worship 


RAMBUSCH, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Rambusch 
Associates 

One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 
212-473-4142 

Consultation design and fabrication, 
delivery and installation of original 
liturgical furnishings 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL R. 
G.H. Schanbacher & Son 
300 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-528-8444 


TAKACH, RICHARD M. 
Richard Michael Takach, ASID 
12704 Twin Branch Acres Road 
Tampa, FL 33625 

813-855-1356 


TOOMEY, OP., STEPHANA 
4900 Wetheredsville Rd 
Baltimore, MD 21207 
301-448-1711 


TRADITIONS ART JUDAICA 
24700 Chagrin Blvd. #103 
Cleveland, OH 44122 
216-831-3451 


Continued on next page 
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Artist/Artisan Directory (continued 


VOSKO, RICHARD STEPHEN 
420 Sand Creek Road 

Albany, NY 12205 
518-489-4108 

Liturgical consultation, education 
architectural programming, and 
designs for renovations or new 
worship environments. Space 
analysis studies of all existing parish 
properties 


WIGHT, R.B. 

Wight and Company 

814 Ogden Avenue 
Downers Grove, IL 60515 
312-969-7000 

Architecture and design 


LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


EASON, TERRY BYRD 

6341 Ridge Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19128-2527 
215-483-8020 

Chancels, sanctuaries, choir and 
organ placement; baptistry areas; 
moveable or permanent 
appointments for new and renewed 
interiors 


LADOCHY, M.F.A., PETER 
17 Ocean Front 

Cayucos, CA 93430 
805-995-3579 


LUCEY, MARY BLOISE 
P.O. Box 79 

San Francisco, CA 94101 
415-431-9403 


McGRANAHAN, THOMAS 
The Studios of Potente, Inc 
914 60th Street 

Kenosha, WI 53140 
414-654-6665 


MAUREEN McCUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC. 

924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014-2147 
602-277-0167 

Contemporary designs for today’s 
worship 


RAMBUSCH, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Rambusch 
Associates 

One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 
212-473-4142 

Consultation and design for worship 
environments, both renovations and 
new religious buildings by preparing 
worshipping communities for changes 
through educational process 
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SMITH, LORAINE 

Earthen Vessels 

3219 W. Dailey St 

Phoenix, AZ 85023 
602-942-6166 

Liturgical vessels in stoneware or 
porcelain 


ZAKY, JOSEPH J. 

Guild Hall Studios, Inc 

Box 174 

Paramus, NJ 07652 
201-843-1393 

Consultation, design and fabrication 
of special furnishings in wood, marble 
and metal 


METAL LEAF ICONOGRAPHY 


RADER, MILLICENT 
St. Ann Church 

4001 Yuma Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20016 
202-966-6288 


MOSAICS 


LADOCHY, M.F.A., PETER 
17 Ocean Front 

Cayucos, CA 93430 
805-995-3579 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS 


FARRELL, DIANE 
6027 Tyndall Ave 
Bronx, New York 10471 
212-884-8450 


PAINTINGS & HANGINGS 


REILLY, M.F.A., LORRAINE 
ALMEIDA 

P.O. Box 355 

Ft. Reyes Station, CA 94956 
415-523-9061 

Art work for the contemplative 
environment in homes, chapels, 
churches 


RENOVATION/RESTORATION 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


SCULPTURE AND 
DECORATIVE ART 


ASCALON STUDIOS 
115 Atlantic Avenue 
Berlin, NJ 08009 
609-768-3779 


CALVERT, RAYMOND N. 
420 Bellaire Drive 

New Orleans, LA 70124 
504-482-3012 (home) 
504-948-8661 (office) 


ENGOREN, SAMPSON 
SEYMOUR 

11 Holmes Place 
Lynbrook, NY 11563 
516-599-3173 


FREDENBURG, MARK 
JEROME 

Lake Front Studio 

112 N. Pershing Road 
Waukegan, IL 60085 
312-336-3443 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


McGUIRE, MAUREEN 
Maureen McGuire, Designer 
924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 
602-277-0167 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch 

40 West | 3th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Figurative and textural sculpture and 
murals; wood, clay, metal, mosaic, 
decorative painting, stencilling and 
restoration 


SAMICK, DONALD 
P.O. Box 291 
Philmont, NY 12565 
518-672-7267 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL R. 
G.H. Schanbacher & Son 
300 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-528-8444 


WILLIAMSON, ANNE P. 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 
New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 


STAINED GLASS 


ASCALON STUDIOS 

115 Atlantic Avenue 

Berlin, N] 08009 

609-768-3779 

Bemah and sanctuary design, 
sculptures, endowment walls, stained 
glass, tapestries, arks, menorahs, 
eternal lights 


BELFIELD, BRENDA 
Studio 322 

105 North Union Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703-836-8746 


CALVERT, RAYMOND N. 
420 Bellaire Drive 

New Orleans, LA 70124 
504-482-3012 (home) 
504-948-8661 (office) 


CLAGNAN, RAY 

Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

All kinds of stained and faceted glass 
painting and gold leafing, etched and 
sand-blasted design; exterior 
protection plastic panels 


DUVAL, JEAN-JACQUES 
Gypsy Trail 

Carmel, NY 10512 
914-225-6077 


ENGOREN, SAMPSON 
SEYMOUR 

11 Holmes Place 
Lynbrook, NY 11563 
516-599-3173 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


GYONGYOS, DALE 

Dale Gyongyos/Art Glass & 
Design 

2530 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-696-7930 


HYAMS, HARRIET 
P.O. Box 178 
Palisades, NY 10964 
914-359-0061 


LAWRENCE, CHARLES Z. 
C.Z. Lawrence Stained Glass 
106 W. Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119 
215-247-3985 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC. 

924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014-2147 
602-277-0167 

Contemporary designs for today's 
worship 


MEEKER, GARY D. 
Louisville Art Glass Studio 
1110 Baxter Ave 
Louisville, KY 40204 
502-245-9262 


MOLLO ART & DESIGN 
28 Marlboro Street 
Norwood, MA 02062 
617-769-8392 

Custom design: iconographic, 
figurative or abstract 


MYERS, JEAN T. 

Jean Myers Architectural Glass 
P.O. Box AG 

South Lake Tahoe, CA 95705 
916-541-7878 

Contemporary designer: stained 
glass, faceted glass, sand carved 
glass, slumped glass; glass and 
ceramic tile mosaics 


REYES, CONCHITA 

Conchita Reyes, Designer/Artist 
9211 Dale Lane #112 

Ft. Worth, TX 76108 
817-246-1130 

Stained glass windows individually 
designed to symbolize a 
congregation's faith within their 
particular worship and fellowship 
environment 


SAMICK, DONALD 
P.O. Box 291 
Philmont, NY 12565 
518-672-7267 


SAULL, BARBARA 

Creative Stained Glass Studio, 
Ltd 

2533 Kipling Street 
Lakewood, CO 80215 
303-232-1762 

Architectural and leaded stained 
glass, faceted slab glass, etching, 
painting, sand carving 
Contemporary and traditional 
custom designs 


WARREN KEITH STUDIO, INC. 
2808 West Broadway 
Minneapolis, MN 55411 
612-521-2610 

Serving the architect, artist and 
worship committee with German style 
fabrication and installation 


WILLET, E. CROSBY 
Willet Studios 

10 East Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
215-247-5721 


WILSON, DAVID 

R.D. 2, Box 121A 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 


WYSOCKI, ROBERT J. 
Stained Glass Associates 
P.O. Box 1531 

Raleigh, NC 27602 
919-266-2493 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


ASCALON STUDIOS 

115 Atlantic Avenue 

Berlin, NJ 08009 

609-768-3779 

Bemah and sanctuary design, 
sculptures, endowment walls, stained 
glass, tapestries, arks, menorahs, 
eternal lights. 


CIULLA, C.M., ANTHONY C. 
Presbrey Leland Co. 

P.O. Box 275 

Valhalla, NY 10595 
914-949-2076 


DUVAL, JEAN-JACQUES 
Gypsy Trail 

Carmel, NY 10512 
914-225-6077 


ENGOREN, SAMPSON 
SEYMOUR 

11 Holmes Place 
Lynbrook, NY 11563 
516-599-3173 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


HYAMS, HARRIET 
Lawrence Lane 

P.O. Box 178 
Palisades, NY 10964 
914-359-0061 


SAMICK, DONALD 
P.O. Box 291 
Philmont, NY 12565 
518-672-7267 


TRADITIONS ART JUDAICA 
24700 Chagrin Blvd 
Cleveland, OH 44122 
216-831-3451 


TEXTILES 


AMERICAN TAPESTRY 
ALLIANCE 

HC 63, Box 570-D 
Chiloquin, OR 97624 
503-783-2507 


STRAUSS, CORINNE SOIKIN 
237 West Mount Airy Road 
Croton-on-Hudson, NY 10520 
914-271-3368 


Hand painted silk curtains, banners, 


wall hangings, wedding canopies 


VAN DE WATER, ELEANOR 
202 NE 68th St 

Vancouver, WA 98665 
206-699-5315 


WOODWORK 


MERIDA-CONNICK 
FURNITUREMAKERS 

2044 Chanticleer 

Santa Cruz, CA 95062 
408-475-4462 

Sanctuary furniture and 
architectural woodwork individually 
designed and built to order. 
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Calendar of Events 


May 20, 1987 IFRAA Region 2 Meeting 
Louisville, KY 
Contact: Regional Director: Gary D. Meeker, (502) 585-5421 


June 19-22, 1987 IFRAA In Orlando with AIA National Convention 
Orlando, FL 


Featuring IFRAA ‘86 Architectural Design Award winning panel displays. Also, for 
first time: Highlights of IFRAA Architectural Awards program, Saturday, June 20, 
8:30-11:00 a.m. Invite a potential new member. Space is limited! Get Registration Forms 
from IFRAA National Office 


July 6-July 20 or Prof. Donald J. Bruggink's Rome Tour 
July 20-Aug. 3, 1987 Rome, Italy 


This celebrated small group tour is specifically designed for architects, artists and 


clergy. Illustrated schedule available 
Contact: Prof. Donald Bruggink, (616) 392-8555 (office); (616) 335-3607 (home) 


July 27-Aug. 7, 1987 “Building or Renovating Churches: Vision and Practicality” 
School of Theology, St. John’s University, Collegeville, MN 
This one-credit, graduate-level course will be led by Frank Kacmarcik, artist, de- 
signer, consultant in the sacred arts. On-campus rooms available 
Fees: $125 tuition; $10 registration 
Contact: Sister Elise Saggau, OSF, (612) 363-2102 


IFRAA Region 4 Meeting 
Date/place to be announced 
Contact Regional Director: Frank Mighetto, AIA, (415) 548-5700 


Aug./Sept. 1987 


Oct. 18-20, 1987 "We the People 200": IFRAA Region | Meeting 
Philadelphia, PA 
Guided walking stroll of old Philadelphia's historic religious buildings crowns the 
meeting 
Contact Regional Director: Terry Eason, (215) 483-8020 
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